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can build: the- 
ushes thehay well 


the Loader 
forward on the ao This feature saves one 
man's wages, ov: types of Loaders, every 
day used. An adjustable apron at top keeps hay 
from spilling or blowing away. 
Here's a i.cocdes, Guat. eal takes. os. hag af clean, from 


they Soe they aurometial cutometicall self- 
adjust, og indepen: nt the other and pick 


hay out of low ————_-* ion’t tear up ground in 
20 you can 


You can.coupie om @ few 
seconds to an nalts t. 
and top of loads. 


Na. agen 
Gqeanbech antung cnnshed, commit: 
shaft to break, no ropes to rot, no 
sollers, cams, or what-nots to wear 


light det enn oper ot sabecantially Unite 
eas. operate anc substanti bu 
best masectal to: stand hardest: service. W¢ 
hawespecialized on Ha: 
The name 
Loader, Stacker or Press gyarantees best work, 
lightest draft, inost labor saved, a perfect machine. 
Ask your dealer-to show you the whole line. 


Tell us your hay tool needs. and we-will send 
our new book ‘All eye Hay” containing 
ring more: profit- 
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Be sure to mention 
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ee Write tis journal, Our 


know where their 
replies come from. 


COMMERCTAL 


More Proof of Farm Credit 


It is pleasant. to be able te 
more detailed proof that agricultural 
credit is of the best quality. Instead 
of being taxed the highest pessible im- 
terest rates, it is te the advantage ef 
the entire business world that farm- 
fers be granted credit on reasonable 
[terms and for sufficient lengths ef 
time to enable them, to. convert into 
cash their season’s ,work or year’s 
operations. The inteHigent way in 
which this policy is carried out by 
jthe International harvester company 
| is one of the seerets:of the sueceess. of 
|\that gigantic and well managed in- 
stitution. To show the value of its 
opinion regarding farm credits, we 
append the following comparisons ot 
its volume of business: 


print 





| Sales, im millions of dollars 
——- ¥ ears-—_, 
1908 190T 1906 
Harvesting. machinery, 
tillage implements and 
twine 
in the United States 31 35 34 
in foreign. countries 21 22 18 
Wagons, manure spread- 
ers, gasoline engines, 
eream separators, auto 
buggies, tractors 
in the United States 11 11 7 
in fowcian countries. 3 2 1 
Miscellaneous) ...-.-.++s. z= x & 
Total sales....... 73 73 63 
* Tt will be observed that the sales 
have averaged about 73 milliom dol- 
lars annually for the past three years. 
Observe that even during the compar- 
atively bad finaneial year of 1998 the 


sales were almest as great as during 
the previous good year. Losses from 
bad debts during 1908 would therefore 
| be expected to greatly exceed the 
But the repert shows fur- 
although $650,000 
Laside for from bad 
| the year 1908, the actual 
|lesses from bad debts during that 
| year was only $228,048.15. This is less 
ltham one-third of 1% of the annual 
| sales. This is all the more remark- 
| able when it is realized that the bills 
and accounts receivable carried for- 
ward amount to nearly 40 millions of 
dollars. by a concern having 120 mil- 
lions of capital stock. Half of the 
capital stock was paid for in cash at 
par, and the remaining 60: millions was 
issued for the real estate, facteries 
and equipments acquired at organiza- 
tien, wholly exclusive of good will 
or patents. 
| Therefore, the experience of such a 
\gigantie comcern as the International 
‘harvester company is the very last 
)word that can be said upon agricul- 
itural credit. And this experience 
more than confirms every statement, 
argument or opinion with which we 
have championed the farmers’ credit. 
| Speaking of contingent losses on re- 
| ceivables, the International harvester 
|}company’s report of December 31, 
| 1998, says: 
“The annual 
| ings to provide 


usual sum. 
that was set 
for 
amount of 


| ther 


losses debts 





deductions from earn- 
for losses which may 
ultimately be sustained in the realiza- 
tion of bills and accounts receivable 
taken on each season's sales are based 
on long experience in this business 
and are considered sufficient to cover 
such contingencies. Two-thirds of the 
| receivables outstanding at December 


31, 1908, are in the form of farmers’ 
notes or agents’ acceptances, which 
have proved to be excellent credits. 
Furthermore, a systematic and careful 


investigation into the financial respon- 
sibility of prospective customers in- 
| sures to the company a high grade of 
notes and accounts. A recent compila- 
tion of bad debts incurred on the 
business of the seasons 1998-6, in- 
| elusive, taking all accounts amd notes 
| already charged off in the books, to- 
gether with an estimate of the reali- 
zation less on balance still. outstand- 
ing, the value of which can now be 
closely ascertained, proves that the 
| reserves for contingent losses provid- 
| e@ out of carnings in those seasons are 
ample for all such contingencies.” 
Furthermore, in concluding his re- 
port to the shareholders under date 








AGRICULTURE 


oé April 12, 1908, the president, Cyrus 
HL McCormick, further says: 


“It will be gratifyieg to the stock- 
hekters to kmow that in a year of gen- | 
eral busimeas depression the: cempany | 
has nearly maintained its yvelume of 
sales and that its financial position is 
stronger tham at any time simce iis er- 
ganization. The present prosperity of 
rural communties is refleeted in the 
large payments received om farmers 
and agents’ paper. The promptmess 
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with which this paper has been paid’ 


indicates not only the good judgment 
shown,by our organization in extend- 
ing credits, but also reflects the very 
strong financial condition of the farm- 
ers and dealers throughout the agri- 
cultural districts.”’ 

Pres MeCormiek’s statement that 
the company’s “financial position is 
stronger than ever before,” is quoted 
beeause it is the 
evidenee of the high-character of ag- 
rieultural credit. 


Fisusess end the Bane 


t. C. ATKESON, W VA STATE GRANGE 





It is a well-knewn fact that, in some 
localities at least, banks are not ready 
te accommodate 
men in other eecupations, and for this 
faet there must be some cause, either 
real or imaginary. For many years, 
including a considerable period whem 
E was a borrower, and in later years 
when, in a small way, I have been & 
lender, [ have been trying to solve the 
very problem that the editor puts up 
to See MacVeagh. 

Seme bankers have said to me that 
the farmers were mot business men, 
and could mot be induced to meet 
their obligations promptly amd with- 
out trouble, and in this I am afraid 
there is some shadow of truth In 
buying binders, mowers, mamure 
spreaders, hay tools, fertilizers and 
hundreds of other things, the farmers 
could make a large saving by paying 
eash, if the banks would accommo- 
date them as readily as they do other 
business men. 

If there is anything wrong with 
the farmers in this matter, they owe 
it to themselves to get right, and if 
the trouble is with the banks they 
need to be put right, and the editor 
is performing a public service in call- 
ing attention to this matter in the 
effort he is makimg to secure the facts 
so far as the banks are concerned. 
We have no doubt that much good | 
will result to the banks as well as the 
farmers from an impartial investiga- 
tiom and friendly discussed of this 
subject. 





You sheuld print advertisements all 
by themselves; so as to be found 
easily; and all contributors should 
have their full pestoffice addresses, so 
@ letter could be sent to them direct, 
without questions er additional in- 
formation. Bditors spoil their papers 
mixing things so. Because a person 
spends.a lot of money with a sprawl- 
ing advertisement doesn’t prove the 
article is any better for it. I claim 
all subseribers are joint owners in 
your paper.—[B. Rice, Qneida Cov 
ty, N Y. 
t= Friend Rice’s criticisms are ac- 
cepted in best of spirit, but he loses 
sight of two or three things. He gets his 
favorite farm’ paper for little less than 
2 cents a copy, and it would be utterly 
impossible to furnish this but for the 


fact of advertising patronage Our 
guarantee printed each week on the 
editorial page affords ample protec- 


tion to subscribers, 
gard the display announcements of | 
advertisers a very valuable adjunct of 
these pages. As to printing the post- 
office addresses of contributors, Mr 
Rice forgets that a contributor may 
not want his postoffice address 
printed; it will subjeet him to the 
necessity of answering a great many 
letters, even though all of them are 


who uniformly re- 


farmers as they are| 


best and further | 





well meaning, and places a real bur~ ; 


den upon him. Here fs the better way: 
If a reader wants more information 
tham contained in 2 contributed ar- 
ticle, let him address the editor, who 
will thus be able to secure it and 
print it for the edification of all. 
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PROTECTION BRAND 


ROOFING 


Won’t leak because it is 
“The Beefing without a Nail Hole” 
Sensl far free sanvple and booklet. 


ASPSRABT READY ROOFING CO., Dept. F 
80 Bime Sirect, New York, U. S. A. 


WELL wacuswes 


Over 70eizes and stylea, for dr either 
shallow wells in an kind of soil or roc Mow 
wheels or on sills. W ith engines or horse powe rs. 
simple and durable. ic can operate them 
easily. Send for 


Any m 
catalog. 
WILETAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 













Bees. Wri 

I'll tell you Boo toeten of these 
epiendid farms for $5 to $20 peraecre. Act quickly! 
ME. Smith, Traf Mygr.N.C. Gt. L. Ry, Dept, B, Nashville, Tena, 











What do you do with your old bags? Don’t 
throw them away, we will buy Feed bags of 
all kinds— Gluten 
Corn, Cotton-Seed Meal Bags, etc., and pay 
you highest prices. Write us today for prices 
aud perticulars) We pay the freight 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP Co. 
S18N. Main St., St. Louts. Mo. * 
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Ail maaes and sundial, 


$3 te to $8 


goed as new 

Great Fostory Clearing Sale. 
w Ship On impeoys withoul 6 
poe deposit, pay t: ie Trias. and allow 
Tire -. ng 


a. coaste: SS 
pairs and sundries, halfusua! prices. ot 
buy till you get our catalogs.and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W 7 6Chicago 


SILOS 


The “PHILADELPHIA” 
TeThe Best on Earth 


Has the longest test and most in use. Con- 
onions from top te bettom. The only 
oof made. 


"TANKS AND TOWERS 


Ask for prices and new catalog. 
B. BP. SCHLICHTER. eo. 10 S. 18th St. 
Philadelphia, 
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Minnesota 
State School Lands 


The State of Minnesota will offer 
000 acres: of rich agricultural land for 
sale during the months, of May, June 


and July. 

15% Cash, balance 40 
TERMS: years at 4% inte srest 
For complete information write 


THE MINNESOTA STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION 
DEPT. F STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL, MIM. 
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roofing, Betterthan a = that sell.at much higher “pees 
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onder Unito Roofing. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most. Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” —Washington i 
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Rejuvenating the Old Home 


For the Week Ending May 22, 1909 


Orchard 


The Old Orchard Valuable But in Bad Shape--A Clear Statement of Neglect in Many a Small Orchard, 
North and South--Helps to Make Orchards Pay---The Problem of Feeding and Dressing Soil 
and Trees---By Prof*S. W. Fletcher, Director Virginia Experiment Station 


HE home apple orchard on 
@) many farms is a forlorn and 
fersaken wreck. It is dis- 
heartening to see such miser- 
able specimens of the noblest 
fruit in a section so richly 
endowed by nature as the east- 
ern and southern states, where fruit trees are 
so easily grown to perfection. We ought, by 
virtue of our natural endowment, to have the 
best home orchards of the country. But these 
wretched old apple trees back of the farm- 
houses are a sad commentary upon the dif- 
ference between the possible and the actual. 

The trees are bent, twisted, gnarled, de- 
crepit. Their tops are choked with limbs 
and suckers. The sunlight never’gets into 
them to paint the cheeks of the fruit and 
prevent disease. Great, gaping holes are in 


familiar with the home orchard that “does 
not pay;”’ the apple trees that “don’t bear 
well,” and with the man who comfortably ex- 
cuses himself for all responsibility in the 
matter by informing you that ‘fruit don’t do 
well around here.” So long-suffering nature 
has to take the blame for it all. 


Making the Orchard Pay 


The blame is usually on the man, not on 
the soil or climate. Most of those old trees 
will bear good fruit if they are made to. It 
may take considerable coaxing, but it is 
worth the while. I have seen many of these 
decrepit home orchards reinvigorated and 
made profitable. Each man must go about 
the work of reclamation in his own way, ac- 
cording to his own conditions. 

You can at least examine each tree and 


to come out. You would get a forest of 
water sprouts if you did. Distribute this 
cleaning-up pruning over at least two sea- 
sons. Thin the limbs so they do not inter- 
lace. Take out all dead and weak wood. 
Saw close, never,leave stubs, and paint all 
wounds over 1% inches in diameter. Scrape, 
pare and paint the body wounds. Scrape the 
rough bark off the trunk and main limbs. 
It harbors codling moth. Wash the trunk 
and main limbs with soda lye, six peunds to 
50 gallons of water. This softens the bark 
and promotes growth and is much better than 
slitting the bark with a knife. If the trees 
are infested with San Jose scale, spray with 
the lime-sulphur wash before the buds burst. 
This will clean the trees of ‘“‘moss,”’ and make 
the limbs look .bright and healthy. . If the 
whole tree is sprayed with the lye wash, the 
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WEALTHY APPLES, POPULAR IN THE COOLER LATITUDES OF THE NORTH 


cleaning up and stimulating effect will be 
just as marked as with the lime-sluphur. 


the trunks, the result of careless pruning. 


A third or more of the trees have blown 
down, rotten hearted. No earth mulch gives 
the trees a drink of water.’ Grass and weeds 
pump the water out of the soil, away from 
the thirsty trees. The foliage yellows and 


sickens, and the fruit shrivels at the very 
beginning of the summer drouth. A few hogs 
give a makeshift sort of tillage, and_increase 
the unkemptness of the place. he fruit is 
small, scabby, and wormy. Over half of it 
is fit only for cider; the balance “does not 
keep well.” The leaves of these wretched 
trees are blighted and blotched by disease, 
possibly from the cedars along the fence row. 
But why multiply details? Everyone is 


determine which it will pay to save. Trees 
over 30 years old, rotten hearted and with 
bad trunk wounds, it may not pay to save. 
Cut out the worthless seedlings and inferior 
early varieties, unless the trees are young 
and sound, in which case they can be grafted 
over to a better sort. More than likely the 
trees are too close, perhaps 25 feet or less 
apart, and are crowding badly in tops and 
roots. If so, cut out every other tree diag- 
onally. It is not necessary to cut out regu- 
larly; leave the best trees, whether they 
are left at regular distance or not. 

Prune the trees that remain. If they 
have been neglected for years, do not take 
out at one pruning all the wood that ought 


Feeding and Dressing the Trees 


If the trees have been making a poor 
growth, top-dress them—out between ~ the 
rows, where the roots are, not around the 
trunk—with stable manure. Hf this cannot 
be had, use ten pounds of nitrate of soda to 
the tree. This will give them new life. 
Nitrogen is a plant tonic. 

Unless the orchard is on land too steep or 
too rocky to cultivate, and’ it».mnever should 
be, plow it. If the trees have not been 
plowed for years, and the roots are close to 
the surface, this will be a swearing job. But 
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(4) 
stick to it, for it will do more good than 
any other treatment. If piowing i« abso- 
Iutely out of the question, put. in a disk 
harrow and disk up 3 or 4 inches of soil. 
Harrow three or four times before August, 
then seed to crimson clover, smooth vetch, 
or rye, to hold the soil and enrich it when 
turned down the following spring. Plow 
and harrow every year. Tillage pays better 
in the orchard than in the corn field, and 


for the -same reason the plants need 
water. Tickle the roots of these old trees 
with a  plowshare, and = watch them 
wake up. 


You need not worry about hurting the trees 
by cutting off roots in plowing; it will not 
harm them. Buy a barrel spray pump out- 
fit, costing $10 to $12 complete, and spray 
these trees. It is absolutely the only way 
to get clean, perfect fruit in these pest-ridden 
days. Spray with bordeaux and arsenate of 
lead, two pounds to 50 gallons, just after the 
petals fall. Repeat this two weeks later, 
and again nine weeks after ttie petals fall, 
for the second brood of codling moth, 
and for diseases. These three sprayings, if 
thoroughly done, ought to give fair, sound 
fruit, -They will cost 20 to 25 cents a tree; 
the gain is often $2 to $5 a tree, which 
makes it a pretty fair investment. 

These are the most important points for 
putting new life into the old apple, trees, 
Try them. Give the old trees a chance, 
They will meet you more than half way, and 
will iaugh back at you with a beautiful 
harvest. 
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POINTS ON TREE GRAFTING 
C. 0. ORMSBEE, WASHINGTON COUNTY, VT 


I do not recommend top-working old apple 
trees, because it is a great deal ‘cheaper to 
plant another tree that is root grafted to a 
desired variety and almost invariably this 
will give much better satisfaction in the end. 
Nevertheless, there are a great many people 
who do not agree with me. “I always use the 
cleft gradt when possible. The side graft is 
fully as successful during the first few years, 
but the union is not as strong and eventually 
the limb may be broken off by the wind. 
Whip grafting is useful on limbs that are 
less than 1 inch in diameter, but the union 
is not as strong during the first few years 
and the scion is very liable to be broken off. 

Scions may be successfully set in limbs of 
any size, provided the bark of the limb is 
bright and smooth. It is seldom that a limb 
can be successfully grafted after its bark has 
assumed the rough, scaly form which is 
characteristic of old apple trees. I prefer 
to graft limbs that are from 1 to 2 inches 
in diameter. ' 

Successful grafting depends upon bringing 
the edge of the inner layer of bark of the 
scion against the edge of the corresponding 
layer of the stock and keeping it there. The 
longer time the strips of cambium come in 
contact with each other the greater will be 
the probability of a successful graft. -I use 
a sharp, thin-bladed knife for splitting the 
stock. A dull knife or a thick-bladed chisel 
often tears the cambium and leaves it with 
a ragged edge, which cannot be matched per- 
fectly, and the scion often dries before the 
sap from the stock can reach it. 

Care must be taken that the sides of the 
stock do not close so tightly together as to 
erush the scion. I believe more failures 
result from the fact that the pressure of the 
stock is so strong upon the scion that cir- 
culation is prevented. than from all other 





causes combined. To prevent this, I insert 
a small wooden wedge in the center of the 
cleft. Fine work is necessary, because if the 
wedge is a trifle too large, the sides of the 
stock are forced away from the scion. If it 
is but a trifle too small, it will be of little 
if any value. 

I cut scions about 3 inches long with a 
bud at the top. I make the wedge part about 
2 inches long and cut both sides evenly to 
a long siope. A knife as sharp as a razor 
is necessary. You cannot cut a good scion 
with a dull knife. Do not cut the inner side 
thinner than the outer side. The scion may 
roll if this is done. Do not leave a long stub 
above the stock. . The shorter the scion the 
less will be its liability to become dry and 
dead. I keep my scions in water constantly 
from the time they are unpacked until they 
are inserted in the stock. 


PROPER HARROWING OF CORN 
FRANK RUHLIN, MADISON COUNTY, 0 

Harrowing is the one part of corn cultiva- 
tion most neglected. It causes much harm, 
I know, that might be avoided if the corn 
had been harrowed at the proper time. We 
have on our farm some land that we would 
never harrow after the corn is planted, 
because of wild morning-glories or bind- 
weed. In any soil that is infested with weeds 
which spread by root growth, if the roots 
remain in the ground over winter, the har- 
row is not severe enough. Most of our farm 
had those bindweeds so well established that 
when we came here we were not able to get 
them reduced much. I think there is less 
now than when we first came. For any kind 
of soil smooth enough to raise corn and which 
does not have such weeds in it, I think the 
best and cheapest cultivation is a good har- 
row well regulated. I have some clay soil 
and some black loam. I try to get it all 
harrowed once, and if the corn is slow com- 
ing, sometimes twice. The first thing to 
see about is the harrow; to have it sharp. A 
sharp harrow will break the crust where the 
dull tooth will slip over the surface and do 
no good. 


What Harrow to Use 


As to the kind of harrow, there are special 
makes adapted to harrowing corn. I use 
any 1 happen to have. The corn harrow 
should be light and the teeth rather close 
together; if they are sharp they will break 
every bit of crust and all of the surface will 
be stirred and any sprouted weeds will be 
dislodged and killed. I always go to the 
field with my man when starting a harrow. 
The main thing is to keep the harrow level, 
whether getting ground ready for crop or 
cultivating. Very few of the farm hands 
that I can hire will bother about how the 
harrow runs. 

In loose soil there are times when the 
ordinary farm harrow will sink too far and 
move some of the stalks. When that con- 
dition exists I have to wait and take the 
ordinary cultivator, when the corn gets well 
up. The way I harrow depends on how the 
corn is planted. In drill corn I always har- 
row crossways of the row. I think that ifa 
tooth should happen to take out a stalk 
it is just one; where, if the harrow were 
going the same way as the row, the tooth 
would catch several stalks in line, . thus 
destroying much more than in the other way. 
Since we hill up all our corn, it does not make 
any difference which way the harrow goes; 
whichever is most convenient. 

As to time corn should be harrowed it 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 











depends very much on the weather. [If it is 
warm and the soil in good condition, the 
weeds will be weli germinated in three or 
four days after the last working, and corn 
will be starting and nearly through the ground. 
By harrowing at that time all these weeds 
will be killed and the surface soil put in 
the best condition for .the young plants. 
When the weather is cold and not faverable 
for plant growth, it will be a week before 
the weeds and the corn are in such condition 
for the harrow. 

I have harrowed corn the second time 
after it was well up and consider it the 
best cultivation it had that seasoh. It is 
hard to get a man to harrow at such a time. 
The men will stand around and try to get 
any excuse to stop the work. Some will even 
suggest a guardian 

Some of the important points I have tried 
to bring out are: have the soil in good, fine 
condition: and smooth before planting; have 
it dry enough to work well; have a good, 
sharp harrow with the teeth all the same 
length and have the harrow level; do not 
expect to kill a large weed, as this will bring 
disappointment, and you will also be disap- 
pointed if you think the harrow will destroy 
the plants that have come from the roots 
that have lain in the ground all _winter. 
These are too strong and will withstand all 
the harrow teeth will do. 


The Personal Guarantee—When I first be- 
gan growing berries and other fruits, I felt 
that I had a good article, and was willing to 
stand back of it, and guarantee it. But further 
consideration convinced me that substitution 
was made in the markets, and that I should 
not put my name on,a berry crate that I 
would not use a second time. These crates 
would be picked out by anybody that wished 
them, and we did not want to guarantee the 
product of sofhe stranger, I think we should 
devise a label that would be destroyed when 
the package is opened. When we can do that, 
it will be a great step toward doing -away 
with abuses. The growers on the islands put 
a slip in the baskets, and if the commission 
man doesn’t like it, somebody else will take 
the fruit anyway. Of course, we are not aN 
as independent as that. I think if we could 
devise some way of putting our names on our 
fruit, and not on somebody else’s, we have 
gone far to solve this problem.—[W. W. 
Farnsworth, Lucas County, O. 


Tests for Flavor—The samples of milk 
and cream sent to the national dairy show 
at Chicago were heated in a water bath to 
a temperature of about 100 degrees. This 
heating seemed to bring out objectionable 
flavors in a more marked degree than when 
the milk was cold, although tests were made 
of both the cold and warm milk. If one 
has never collected a promiscuous lot of 
samples and made tests of this character, 
he will be surprised how easily off flavors 
may be detected, and how much the qual- 
ity of the flavor varies. 


— 


Barley stands relatively high as a nurse 
crop for grasses. It does not shade them 
for so long a period as some other nurse 
crops, nor is the shade so dense. Since 
the growth of barley is not so tall as that 
of other cereals, more sunlight is admitted 
during the maturing period of the barley. 

Ouli Out the Weeds—It should be remem- 
bered that there are such .things as scrub 
pure breds. Every breed has its weeds. 

















MAKING A DAIRY FARM 


Dairy Farm Started from the Bottom—From 

Ten Cows to 50, and $5 Per Cow to $60— 

How the Butter Is Made—By E. E. Calla- 
han, Tioga County, Pa 

THOUGHT about entering the 

dairy field in the year 1898. I 

began at the very bottom, as 

) you. will soon see, using my 

' present farm of 86 acres. The 

barn was only -fair, but the 

watér was extra good, soft and plenty of it. 

I started with two Jersey heifers, one Here- 


ford, one Holstein and two heifers of com- 
men stock. To fill the stable I made a trade 
and secured two old Durham cows taken 
from an abandoned herd, just to have a 
variety of breeds. Having heard something 
about keeping dairy. records, I secured a 


memorandum book from a fertilizer dealer. 
I bought a small cream separator also. Now 





MILK PRODUCTION 





they were doing with their cows. After 
making some inquiry, I found that all were 
doing ever so much better, for the practice 
inthis neighborhood was to raise calves until 
they were two years old and sell for about 
$25 apiece and give the cow credit with this 
income. Of course. this raised the sales of 
each cow considerably over what I had been 
able to do. 

It was the practice here. at this time to 
have cows come fresh in April or May, feed 
on ‘grass until the first frost came and then 
let them go dry, as it cost so much less to 
winter a dry cow, and there was no profit in 
winter cows anyway, for they had to be 
stabled and fed hay; otherwise they could 
eat around the strawstack and live on corn 
fodder. However, I concluded not to keep 
any more records until I was sure I could 
produce more than $5 a cow. So I went to 


a breeder of Durham cattle; secured a prom- 
ising bull calf and commenced breeding my ~ 
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we each year raised the price to conforra 
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“with the increasing quality of our butter. 


We still have the same customers with whom 
we started, and are selling at 40 cents a 
pound... On January 1, 1909, our records 
showed our sales to be $60.80 a cow, although 
three-fourths of our cows are two-year-old 


* heifers. 


As to making the product, in order to make 
a number one article and superior grade of 
butter, it is absolutely necessary that cows 
should be well fed with good, clean, whole- 
some feeds of a variety that will not in any 
way impart undesirable flavors or odors to 
the milk. The drinking water shoul be 
pure and clean, the stable clean, and careful 
and clean milkers, in addition to healthy 
cows. 


How the Butter Is Made 


The farm buttermaker has opportunities 
that his mere unfortunate creamery butter- 





THIS FOUR-YEAR-OLD JERSEY BULL TOOK HONORS AT FAIR CIRCUIT 


The accompanying illustration is of the four-year-old Jersey bull, Ida’s King, owned by EB. A. Smith of Illinois. 
a champion at most of the western fairs during a recent cireuit and is one of the very best in the country. 


excellent dairy foym and wonderful vitality. 


I felt pretty well fixed. And buttermaking 
on the farm actually commenced. 
But what to do with the product was now 


the question. Why, sell it to the store, of 
course, and get groceries for it; that was 
the way the good neighbors did. Some of 
it was streaked, some speckled, some yellow, 
some white, some cheesy; but very little of 
it was right or good. It was sold to the 
grocery early in the morning or late at 


night, but it was do this or have it melt out 


of sight. 


First Season a Disappointment 


On settling up the first year’s dairy busi- 
ness, I found our sales of butter had reached 
the grand total of $40, making an average 
of $ a cow, to say nothing of what our 


family had consumed. To. say that I was 
disappointed in. results, would be putting it 
very mildly indeed; and I began to wonder 
if any of my neighbors actually knew what 
their cows were doing for them,- or what 


This bull was 
He has splendid style, - 


He has a large number of high-class calves to his credit. 


own herd. 
inventoried stock and again commenced 
keep records of our dairy work. 

In the meantime we traded all of our bul! 
calves in the fall for grade Durham cows, 
giving three calves for one cow, and by: so 
doing had a fair lot of grades. I next 
secured a registered Durham bull and from 
this start I think today we have the best 
herd of grade Durhams in this vicinity—41l 
head in all. Besides, we have seven horses 
and eolts on the farm. 


After a lapse of three years I 
to 


Better Cows Bring Better Returns 


On January 1, 1904, I found we had 
increased our sales of butter a cow a. year 
to $41.03. Feeling now somewhat encour- 
aged, I applied gasoline power to our churn 
and cream separator, had a wagon refrigera- 
tor made to carry pound bricks of butter to 
our customers and commenced to deliver 
butter every Saturday the year round at 25 
cents a pound. Our trade steadily increased; 


maker cannot hope to have. Therefore, if 
the farm buttermaker does not produce a 
piece of butter fit to set before the best 
trade in his town, he is not doing his duty 
himself or to his customers. However, 
there are different ways af making good 
butter. Our system is this: The milk is 
separated as soon after drawn as possible, 
the cream cooled and let stand 12 hours 
before mixing with other cream, and all held 
at as low a temperature as possible, without 
freezing, until a sufficient quantity for a 
churning has been secured. It is then warmed 
to 70 degrees and continually skimmed until 
sufficiently ripe; then coole@d to 55 or 58 
degrees and churned. Wher. the butter 
breaks or forms into granules the size of 
wheat grains or smaller, the buttermilk is 
drawn off and about the same quantity of 
wash water at the same temperature as. the 
buttermilk is added and the churn revolved 
a few times, with care that the butter is not 
massed, and the wash water is drawn off.. I 


to 
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then salt with brine. I think this has 
Many advantages over the dry salting 
System. 

Often you cannot get tie butter to 
fte.ke salt; the maker has also a chance 
to skim the dirt off the brine. You 
twill be surprised to see what a large 
amount you can get from ten pounds 
of the clearne t dairy salt thoroughly 
stirred in 16 gallons of clean water. 
af your water is not perfectly clean, 
strain it through several thicknesses 
of cheesecloth. The brine should be 
of the same temperature as the wash 
water. Let the brine stand on the 
butter for at least two hours, revolve 
two or three t'mes every 15 or 20 
minutes, then craw off and revolve 
the churn until the butter is suf- 
ficiently worked, being very careful 
all the time not to overwork, as here 
you can very easily spoil an excellent 
piece of the finest butter you’ § ever 
saw. If the work has been well done, 
the butter is ready for the press or 
package, as te case may be, without 
being exposed to the air or any dust. 

I know by experience tat this sys- 
tem, carefully worked out, will bring 
success to the farm butter maker. In 
the past year with this system we hve 
Mon one silver cup and two diplomas 
on five-pound packages of butter. I 
believe that there is no more health- 
ful food product for man than good, 
clean milk and butter, and that there 
is no place on earth where a better 
pound of butter can be made than on 
the farm. With a better knowledge 
of the producing of clean milk and 
making a good butter, the lost trade 
of farm dairy butter will again return 
to the farmers of this country, where 
it rightfully belongs. 
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“T saw your adv in A A.” 


LIVE STOCK 


Guernsey Breeders Progressive 


A large gathering of Guernsey 
breeders met at New York last week 
to consider the condition of théir 
business organization, to review the 
work of the past year, and to outline 
progressive lines for the future. 
Fifty-eight breeders were present. Sec 
W. H. Caldwell of Peterboro, N H, in 
making his report stated that 3957 
animals had been registered during 
the past year, and the number of 
transfers recorded 3191. These fig- 
ures show a greater growth than in 
any year in the past. Sec Caldwell 
reported that 255 animals had been 
imported within the past year. 

Much interest is centered in the Ad- 
vanced ‘Register. At present 810 cows 
and 76 bulls have been entered, and 
281 cows are now being tested. 

In discussing the Advanced Regis- 
ter, Sec Caldwell suggested the fol- 
lowing: “A mass of data are being ac- 
cumulated With these records, and 
much more might be obtained, which, 
when collated, would give the breeder 
guidance; when the time seems _ ripe 
this work may be undertaken. I ven- 
ture to suggest, would it not be ad- 
visable to collate the data now ob- 
tained and add to same some meas- 
urements and observations of that 
nature, and publish the same in our 
publications, that it may guide us in 
the future judgment of individuals of 
the breed. Said data, in addition to 
the yearly records, cannot help but 
be of value.” 

Mention of the following trophy 
cups to be competed for during the 
coming fair season was made: Cherry 
3rook farm cup, given at the Worces- 
ter (Mass) fair for produce of cow. 
Glen farm cup, given at Worcester 
Mass, for breeders with herd. Lang- 


AND DAIRY 


water farms’ cup, given at Brockton 
(Mass) fair for produce of cow. A 
change in the style of trophy cup has 
been made, and all.cups hereafter will 
be a facsimile of the Guernsey iskand 


milk can in silver, two-quart size. The 


design is now held as special prop- 
erty of the club. 

Sec Caldwell stated that he be- 
lieved this sort of publicity of much 
value in advancing the cause of the 
Guernsey, and urged its continuance 
and enlargement as far as the funds 
warrant: The secretary stated also 
that 15 members had joined the club 
during the past year. Sec Caldwell, 
who is also treasurer of the Guernsey 
cattle club, reported the total receipts 
for the year as being $20,708, and the 
total expenditures $20,211. The bal- 
ance on hand reported was $3502. 

For the general promotion of the 
breed the club took action upon sev- 
eral matters, among which mention is 
made of the following: An appropri- 
ation of $500 for the Alaska-Yukon 
exposition; this is to be expenced for 
special prizes to go to winning Guern- 
seys at the exposition. Other prizes, 
amounting to $1950, have been offered 
by the exposition itself in the various 
classes, so that there will be available 
the sum of $2450. It was voted also 
that the sum of $500 be appropriated 
for the national dairy show. This 
money will be used for special prizes, 
for cups’ for dairy products and for 
other purposes that will contribute 
toward the publicity of the Guernsey 
cow. A prize of $100 in money was 
voted for cash prizes to be given at 
the Iowa state fair. The Guernsey 
cow is enjoying a very delightful rep- 
utation in that state, and to give her 
as wide publicity as possible special 
prizes are thus offered. A Guernsey 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


DISEASES of the EYE 
treated with 
this NEW ¥. 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE 
for Moon Blindness, (Ophthaimia), Con. 
junctivitis and Cataract, Shying horses 
all suffer from diseased eyes. id 


pee Dae defects of the eye, Sespuenve of the 
of time the animal been afilicted. No 
matter how many doctors have tried and failed, use 
“VISIO,” use it under our GUARANTEE; your 
money refunded if under directions it 
does not effect a cure. “YOU PAY FOR 
RESULTS ONLY.” $2.00 per 

on receipt of price. YJisig Remedy 
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Ass'n, Dept. A, 1933 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ii 








ures Oolic, Distemper, ers 
gcllit, Write tor FREE book about hew to™ 
treat horse ailments. 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR CO. 
60 Bevorly St., Boston, Mass. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


An ppecnsing coutes of pleasure and robust health 
to children. fe. Inexpensive to keep. Stallions 
and mares for breeding. Complete outfits. Write 
an = Gt our beautifully illustrated free catalogue 
which tells all about thei. 

BEDFORD, MASS, 


BELLE MEADE FARM, BOX 22, 











VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1200 hed and upwards can be made taking our Veter 


>” Course at home during spare time; taught 
im simplest English; Diploma granted. positions obtained 
for successful students; cost wit reach of all; satiefac- 


tien teed; particulars free Ontario Veterin- 
ary ndence Schoo!l, London, Can. 
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Tie light Tubular bow!, hung from 
a single frictionless ball bearing, and 
driven by self oiling gears, makes Tu- 
bulars so light running that the medium 
sizes can be turned by one who is 
seated. 














need never be moved to take the Tubular apart. 
separators, except the Sharples, have 
cans set right above the bowls---such 
cans must be lifted off before the ma- 
_chine can be taken apart, which is doub- 
ly unhandy if the can happens to be full. 

The few, simple running parts are 
all enclosed in a dust proof case in the 
head of the Tubular. They are entirely 


and 


HE BEAUTY 


convenience of Shar- 
ples Tubular Cream Separators stick in your eye. You 
simply can’t forget them. 


The supply can is so steady and easy to fill. P- 
Il 


self oiling, 
needing only 
a spoonful of 
oil poured 
right into the 
gear case 
once a week, 
The gear case 
cap lifts off 
without un- 
fastening any- 
thing. This 
makes Tubu- 
lars very neat. 





The top of the supply can, on the largest 
dairy Tubular, is only 3 feef 3 inches above 
the floor. Observe the plumb bob on the 
back of this Tubular “A” for quickly level- 
ing the machine and keeping 8 level— 
another exclusive Tubular advantage. 


Sticks in Your Eye 


Your wife will appreciate 
that, and also the light, quick- 
ly washed dairy Tubular bowl 
which contains one tiny, in- 
stantly removable piece very 
in 


much like a napkin ring 
shape and size. 


remarkably 


skim 


Toronto, Can. 


Winnipeg, Can. 


Tubulars run 
easy 
because they are 
built remark- 
ably well and 
inthe only 
right way. They 
twice as 
clean _ because 
they develop ° ball bearing supporting the bowl. 
twice as much skimming force. 
Avoid wishing you had bought a Tubular by 
buying a Tubular. 
separator factory. 1908 sales way ahead of 1907— 
out of sight of most, if not all, competitors combi- 
ned. Our handsome 1909 Tubular “A’’ is making 
1909 better still. Write for catalog No. 100. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


West Chester, Pa. 
Chicago, Ml. 





To oilthe Tubular, simply pour 
a spoonful of oil into the gear case 
once a week. The gear wheels 
throw this over themselves, and the 


Built in the world’s greatest 


Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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To Store Eggs on Farm 


“If there is money_for the specu- 
lator in storing eggs, why ish’t there 
money in it for the. poultryman?” 
This is the way Charles T. Hatch, 
owner of the White Leghorn poultry 
irm at Waterville, N. Y, reasoned, 
with the result that he is making 
preparations to install his. own cold 
storage plant. The Waterville farm 
was the toy of a wealthy young man 
for five or six years before Mr Hatch 
took hold of it. Seme vefy fancy 
tock was_ raised, prizes were gath- 
ered at the various poultry shows, and 

rge quantities of eggs for hatching 





ere distributed throughout the coun- 
But the farm. didn’t pay... By 
tting out the raising of exposition 
stock, reducing the number of labor- 
ers on the farm, through ‘the installa- 


n of common sense devices, and by 
doing some manual labor himself, Mr 
Hatch made the farm pay last season. 

has come to the conclusion; how- 
ever, that there should be more money 
n eggs for consumption than for 
breeding purposes. Recently he said 


to an editorial representative of the 
American Agriculturist, when visiting 
farm: 
“The crime of the egg business is 
practice of selling old eggs as 
fresh gathered. I may send a crate 


of eggs to New York the day after 
they are gathered and get no more 

them than a neighbor who holds 
his eggs three weeks before shipping 
There should be a closer reg- 
lation of the sale of eggs. Recently 

New York city I saw a sign in front 
of a grocery store offering ‘fresh gath- 


them. 


ered’ eggs at less than the wholesale 
rket had been for weeks. 
[ have neted an increase in the de- 


nd for sterile eggs for consumption. 

sh gathered eggs went into storage 

York during April at 24 cents 

1 dozen. They will probably come 

next December at 40 cents. I 

ire that it will cost me about $1 a 

to carry my eggs in cold storage 

n April until December or Jan- 

? Having my own cooler I can 

ertain that the cases are turned 

so that the yolk will not stick to 

shell. Figuring the cost of op- 

ng the cooler and the interest on 

stment, I believe I will make good 

fit on storing 100 cases a month, 

h I gather on this farm during 

spring laying season. By pro- 

ng sterile eggs I will be able to 
lusive trade.” 


Breaking Up Broodies 


poultry~ problems 
wives will soon 
to make our bid- 
uit their sitting and go on laying. 
> only Island Reds, and 
not so persistent in 


New 


up an exe 








many 
h we farmers’ 
to face is how 
Rhode 


} 
they are 


Ds 
I 


desire to sit as some other 

but some set their heads to 
ngly enough, I don’t resort to 
methods to break them up. Nor 
ed heat-producing foods. They 
ced in a small coop where they 


t on the ground, or grass is bet- 


Give plenty of water and feed 
en stuffs and some wheat, but 
orn [Etta V. <Atyeo, Huron 


¢«* ‘ oO 

atted coop, with a slatted bot- 
what I to break up 
hens They will break up in 
days.—[D. Gilthens, Rhea 


ty, Tenn 


use 
three 


has been well fed and 
heavily during the spring and 
become fleshy and 
instinct is only nature’s 
givi ing rest to the hen, 
0 gentl methods should be 
red to vustaie that period. So 
: eginners and thoughtless peo- 
phe the harshest measures, such as 
sing in a tub of cold water, ty- 
he red rags to their tails, and other 
ways. Instead, if they® 


Itrv that 


immer will 


This 


illous 


will only put biddy in a large, airy; 
well-ventilated coop by herself; with 
slatted bottom, feed, water and care 
for her well, she will, in a few days, 
forget all about sitting—[Mrs J. G. 
Osborne, Onondaga County, N Y. 

When I want to break a brcody hen 
I. take her from the nest and place 
her in a box, with slatted bottom. The 
box is hung up, or in some other way 
elevated from the floor, so no~heat 
can be generated beneath. I feed 
biddy sparingly, but give her plenty 
water to drink.. She will break up in 
a couple of days if taken in time. The 
longer she is allowed to sit on her 
nest the harder it will be to break 
her up.—[{Charles E. Cram, Wyan- 
dotte County, O. 

The best method I have found after 
many years of experience in breaking 
up broody hens is to put them in a 
pen with a male bird and remove all 
nests. A liberal supply of green stuff 
and a variety of feeds, with — plenty 
water, will break them up in a couple 
of days. This is a humane method; 
try it—[Rev W. Tunnicliffe, Columbia 
County, N Y. 

In breaking up my Rhode Island 
Reds I use a breaking-up yard, with 
an open-front house. The top of yard, 
as well as sides, is covered with im- 
proved poultry fencing, as broody hens 
are much harder to yard. I feed all 
the grain they can eat, beside green 
feed, oyster shells and beef scraps, @ 
regular egg ration, and in a few days 
they are back home, singing and lay- 
ing.—[A. A. Carver, Chardon, O. 
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trophy cup is to be offered also. The 
plans for the expenditure of these ap- 
propriations were left to a committee 
consisting of Sec Caldwell and Messrs 
Hill and Peacock. 

The constitution was changed in 
two respects. The constitution as now 
amended admits corporations when 
properly proposed and seconded. The 
corporation admitted is to enjoy all 


the benefits of membership for @ 
period not exceeding 20 years. 
Another change in the constitution 


was in reference to the fees and con- 
ditions of registration of animals in 
the herd register. According to the 
change, the registration fee of Amer- 
ican bred animals is $2 when owned 
by non-members, and $1 for animals 
owned by members of the club. All 
animals over six months old for- whom 
a birth report has not been filed, can 
be registered only with the approval 
of the executive committee and on 
payment of a fee of $10. Imported 
animals may now be registered for 
$10 for non-members and $5 to mem- 
bers of the club. 

Much discussion arose over a reso- 
lution appropriating $1000 for  col- 
lating material in reference to the 
800 cows now recorded in the Ad- 
vanced Register. It is believed that 
if measurements and other data be 
collected pertaining to these splendid 
cows, records of each being at hand, 
that much good would result not only 
to Guernsey breeders, but to all dairy 
breeds. 

It is believed that if an effort be 
made to work out these functional 
problems, it will eventually lead to a 
revision of the scale of points, and 
throw some light on the relation of 
animal form to production. The 
speakers who expressed themselves 
regarding this matter felt that such an 
appropriation would begin a moveé- 
ment eventually leading to a new light 
on dairy problems. Certainly the idea 
is in line with progress and breed de- 
velopment. The suggestion that in 
testing cows for the Advance Register 
some statement be made in reference 
to the time the cows were bred after 
beginning the test was favorably re- 
ceived. 

All the old officers were re-elected 
for the ensuing year. 
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Mromiocs and performances. 

that promise great things—on 

machines cannot fulfill their gl eling claims. 

When some glib salesman claims he has something 

United States, make him show you proof. 
another thing to it. 


YARD [ 
The Aristocrat of Moderate 


a claim and 


We are often asked the reason for the 
great success of the 


United States Separator 
In a nut shell it is this: 
U.S. Cream Separators are made of the best material,are most 
thorough in skimming and most durable in wearing qualities. 
Every UNITED STATES owner will stand beck of these facts. , 
line there is one best. Why? 


rators, the United States is the Standard Cream Separa- 
being operated in all dairy sections have established 


There are cream separator manufacturers 


The United States has the proof. 
World’s Record for closest skimmin: 
runs, covering one month, at the Pan- 
from the milk of ten different breeds of cows, a 
record never having been equalled. 

Before you decide examine the United States care- 
fully. Ask any of the thousands of satisfied users 
and get their verdict, then have a United States 
selling a 
free trial a 
In the meeuwhile send for illustrated Catalogue, No: 6 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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ERADICATES MANGE ON ALL ANIMALS. 
HEALS LEG AND LIP ULCERATION. 
KILLS DISEASE GERMS. 


(Pom GALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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advertisement for your business. 
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Award at the Jamestown Exposition 


Absolutely air-tight. Preserves your ensilage ; 


, succulent food for your cattle; 


provid 
and arene a large part of your expense for 
Winter feeding of stock. 

Staves of selected timber. Hoops of heavy 
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doors, q 
hoes, 


silo eselly guaranteed 
Write toda: 


Simple 
© complicated 
Easy filing’a andemptying. Eve 
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y for free illustrated catalogue, 


With testimonials from owners 


Box 38 B 


Silo & Mfg. Co. 
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All druggists. Get free book, 
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“WESTERN CANADA 
More Big Crops in 1908 


60,000 settlers 
States in 1908. ee Districtsopened 


Splend'd Climate, Schools and 
Churches in all localities. Railwa 
touch most of the settled districts, 
rices for produce are always 

be purchased f: 


Bz 
Wi ieadaselion Omen, ten. 
suthor:ced Canadian Government Agent. 


Dun: Canad 
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$50 TO $300 SAVED 
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similar engines in carload lots for spot cash. 
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MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
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to all users. Durabk, Fireproof, Inexpensive. © 
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MITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 


64 Stone Street, New York 
Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 
36 Bay Street, East, Savannah, Ga. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
140 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
1103 Temple Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
San Jose, Cal. 

321 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 
603-4 Oriental Block, Seattle, Wash. 





KITCHEN GARDEN 
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For many meng, votes pony stand- 
ard. haracter 


Mailed free, 
for it today. 








COLLINS PLOW CO., 1119 Hampshire St, Quincy, ills. 


der Pre 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca 
pacity; = sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 
ARE 


AGENTS ccinme MONEY 


PATENTED POSI- 
TIVE TENSION & SCISSORS. No other 
house sells them. Can't be bought ia 
stores. V.C. Giebner sold 22 pairs 
CUTS TOTHEEND - frst three hours, made $13. You 
can do it. Write today and let us prove it. We show ‘how to 
make $3 to $10 daily. Experience unnecessary. Outfit furnished 


THOMAS MFG. ©O., 1241 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louis Street 


PATENTS 0222S it 
HORSES Sen 


Iowa City, Ia.C tae 
“FUMA”: 






































kills Prairie Dogs, 
Mey wry a. 


the wheel of the gods 
w but exceed- 


ingly small.” Sothe weev' 40 = ean stop = 
grind “Euma Carbon Bisulphide” .¢ ocr 


EDWARD BR. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. ¥: 





Mounted Gasoline Engines 


Our engines are simply 










constructed and guar- 

anteed to give perfect Best 
satisfaction. Write for eo 
free catalogue show- 


ing low prices on 
| both steam and 
|; gasoline engines 
and on all farm 
implements. 


| The Messinger Mfg.Co. 
| P. 0. Box 2, Tatamy, Pa. 











The Potato Digger for Fast, Clean Work 





is HE DOWDEN 


Simple, strong, always in orders Works in all 
soils, all depths, hillside and level. No cutting 
and none missed. Potatoes always clean, lying 
on top of ground. Works well in heavy vines. 


Send for free catalog. 


DOWDEN MFG. CO., PRAIRIE CITY, IOWA, U. S. A. 











This Thrifty BLIZZARD Ensilage Cutter Makes Short Work 


of any feed and our improved wind elevator carries any height or 
Every BLIZZARD cutter is tested by 50% harder strain 
than is ever called for in ordinary use. That's why we can 





















~ and do gxuaranice them. 
Used for 38 Years and 

: Proved Most Practical 
tasiest running, strongest. Only 
cutter with knives adjustable while 
running at top speed. Self feed table. 
Mounted or unmounted. aeioeed condy 
to put up. Nothing complicated 
for free book, ““ Why Silage Pays. " 

OS. DICK MFG. CO. 

1436 W. Tuscarawas St. Cen 
















Sweet Corn for the Home 


¥. H. DAVIS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 





The man who grows sweet corn for 
market usually appreciates the possi- 
bilities of a continuous crop fresh 
from the field, from early July to Oc- 
tober. I have -grown this crop for 
home use and in a small way for lo- 
cal markets for years, and the meth- 
ods employed may be suggestive, and, 
perhaps, profitably followed by 
others. 

While sweet corn will grow well on 
almost any type of soil containing a 
fair amount of fertility, I prefer 
some elevation and a southern ex- 
posure, with soil somewhat sandy or 
slightly gravelly for the first crop. 
Such a soil will dry out and warm up 
early, and can be broken and thor- 
oughly prepared before planting time. 

I usually make the first planting 
of Early Cory during the first warm 
spell after the middle of April. 
With this first planting, I wusu- 
ally plant pumpkins, which usually 
prove decidedly profitable in them- 
selves. All early sorts can be planted 
close together. I prefer rows about 
30 inches apart and two to three 
stalks in hills from 18 to 24 inches 
apart in the rows. The later sorts 
are planted the usual distance. 

About May 1 a planting of Country 
Gentleman, Stowell’s Evergreen or 
Columbus Market is made, and at in- 
tervals of about ten days two or three 
more plantings are made. The last 
planting usually follows early pota- 
toes, and should be made by July 20. 
For this crop I plant Early Cory, or 
some of the early sorts. If early frosts 
do not come this crop will be ready 
for use during the latter half of 
September or the first part of Octo- 
ber, and not only finds a welcome on 
the home table, but a ready sale upon 
the market. A few years ago I sold 
nearly $40 worth in the month of Oc- 


tober. We find a ready sale for the 
early and the ‘late crops in small 
towns of from 1000 to 5000 inhabi- 


tants, but for the main crop the larger 
cities must be looked to for a market. 


Modern Potato Growing 








The soil should be of a light or 
sandy or gravelly loam type. Plowed- 
over turf land gives poor crops, for it 
is infested with the wireworm and 
the May beetle. 

In fertilizing potatoes the amount 
and the kind should be governed 
somewhat by local conditions. I have 
found in my practice that about 600 
pounds, consisting of 250 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, 250 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 100 pounds of muriate 
of potash is the maximum mixture for 
the most economical results. This ma- 
terial should be sown broadcast a 
couple of weeks before planting, and 
well harrowed into the soil. 

Cultivation should begin even be- 
fore the plants are up from the 
ground, to loosen up the soil, to pre- 
vent the moisture from evaporating, 
and to free the field of weeds. : When 
the potato sprout comes up and the 
plant increases in size, the field should 
be gone over continually with a fine 
spiketooth harrow until it is impossi- 
ble for the horse and harrowing ma- 
chine to go on the field without dam- 
aging the crop. 

Potato bugs and blight are the 
greatest enemies of the crop. The 
best spraying chemical I have found 
for the bugs is arsenic of lead, which 
gives better results than paris green 
and is not so inconvenient and dan- 
gerous to handle. 

The blight can be guarded against 
by constant spraying, especially dur- 
ing the month of August, with bor- 
deaux. 


> 





“T saw your adv in A A. . 





Vegetables for Home Use 


WILLIAM M. PECK, DELAWARE 60, N y 





The early varieties of potatoes are 
planted in drills after plowing deep 
and pulverizing the ground well after 
it warms up. Next I furrow out the 
ground 3% feet apart. Then I out 
potatoes into pieces, leaving not more 
than two eyes to the piece, taking 
great pains to drop them right side 
up, about 14 inches apart Before 
dropping I fertilize the entire dri 
with a distributer, using hard wood 
ashes liberally in parts of two-thirds 
ashes to one-third hen manure. 

I cover partially with a hoe and 
let them remain for ten days or two 
weeks, when I put on a spike-tooth 
harrow, going over the ground thor- 
oughly every few days until the po- 
tatoes are up. Then I use a weeder, 
afterward a cultivator between the 
rows only, and lastly a shovel plow 
and hoe are used. We have pota- 
toes of this variety ripe by July 12 
in ordinary seasons. 

We get the earliest variety of to- 
matoes known from our greenhouse 


man and transplant’. early. We 
prepare the ground the same 
as for potatoes, setting deep, us- 


ing considerable moisture ‘around the 
plants at first. Put them about 6 feet 
apart. Cultivate by removing and 
loosening the old dirt every four or 
five days until the plants are well 
bushed out. 

Then we put out trellis work of 
some kind and train the vines up to 
the trellis, tying them. Keep them 
pretty well trimmed up, so the sun 
can reach every vine freely. After 
the vines are well loaded with to- 
matoes we nip off the buds, trim out 
the vines, and let them grow. We 
usually have ripe fruit in abundance 
by August 1. 





Setting Tomato Plants 


J, J. VANDEREE, KENT COUNTY, MICH 





There is no question in my mind 
but the tomato to do well needs a 
well fertilized soil. Common barnyard 
manure is good enough, provided it 


is applied the previous fall and plowed 


under. Or it may be applied in the 
spring, one year previous to planting 
the tomato. This gives it time to rot 
well, 


If land to be planted to tomatoes is 
plowed in the _ fall, I go over the 
ground as soon as fit in the spring 
with the disk, going both ways. Then 
follow up with the spring-tooth har- 
row; afterward with the spike-tooth 
harrow to smooth the ground and 
make it ready for marking. I use @ 
one-horse marker, making four marks 
at a time, the marks being 4 feet 
apart both ways. This distance gives 
the vines a good chance to spread 
themselves. I have found it by ex- 
perience to be about right and it gives 
plenty of room for good cuitivation. 

Planting is ve simple. I have 4 


boy, or a girl will do just as well, fill 
a small market basket with the plants, 
which after pulling should be kept 
very moist or wet. This assistant 
walks alongside of me and puts the 


plants in the holes, which I make with 
a common spade, placing my foot on 
one side of the spade. The hole is from 
4 to 6 inches deep. As soon as the 


spade is withdrawn and the plaat put 
in the hole, I place my foot on the 
loose dirt and press it against the roots 
very firmly. With this method of 


planting I have been very succ vessful in 
keeping my plants alive, even In dry 
weather, and I have lost but very few 
plants. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bow- 
ker’s Fertilizers; they enrich the 
earth ‘and those who till it. write 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston, New 
York, or Buffalo, who make attrae 
tive propositions to farmers who 


will act as agents. Illustrated catalog 


free.” 
















Fertilizer for Small Fruits 


Cc. B. COOK, MICHIGAN 


small fruits, and especially those 
ef a viney nature, are easily thrown 
out of balance by improper fertilizing. 
In &@ general way we must have @ 
soil provided with enough humus or 
vegetable matter to make its me- 
chanical condition perfect, but not 
overdone in this line. Too much nitro- 
gen is likely to throw the fruit plant 
out of balance, and s0 produce an 
excessive amount of spindling foliage 
with a corresponding decrease of 
fruiting impetus, 

On most farms where a short ro- 
ition is employed, with clover as a 
der, @nd considerable humus and 
rogen furnished by. the product of 

table, sufficient nitrogen and veg- 
etable matter can be supplied on the 
farm for the best results. 

is we have supplied at nominal 
nse the most expensive element 
needed in fruit growing. The other 
vital elements may still be lacking in 
sufficient amount to give the fruits 

gh mineral matter to thoroughly 
and supplement the elements 
mentioned. In order to determine the 
nt of available phosphoric acid 


ti 
lea 
I 
t 


exp 


paliance 


in the soil it is well to experiment 
in a small way with these feeds to 
prove the soils. 

With the delicate structure of 
small fruits it is quite easy 
to overfertilize in wet seasons 
and, consequently, underfeed in 


dry seasons, hence in any system of 
erimental fertilizing the charac- 
ter of the season must be taken into 
ieration. Under intensive meth- 
ods experience often demonstrates the 

‘ability of making two or more 
ications of concentrates in a 
growing season, thus fitting more 
closely the formula used to the sea- 
as well as the soil and crop re- 
ents. 


Dutch Belted ‘Cattle Interests 


A small 
Dutch 
nual 





son 


qguirem 








number of breeders of 
Belted cattle met for their an- 
meeting in New York eity last 


weel Sec H. B. Richards reported 
considerable progress in breed mat- 
ters during the past year. He stated 


that now more than 1500 animals had 
been registered, that 11 new mem- 
bers recently had been added to the 
society, and that three applications 
now on filee F. R. Sanders, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
that the society was never in 
condition. The new members 
e recently joined represent a 
larger contribution to the ccage oh 
ship than any past dozen years. ar | 
Sanders stated that Dutch Belted cat- 
te are now found throughout the 
ntry that fair associations are 
generous to the breed and more 
d to establish full classes, as 
have done for the other dairy 


were 


stated 
better 
that hav 


urged breeders to take more in- 
n fairs and expositions, for that 
the best means of advertising the 

ind letting the people know 
their cattle stood for. H. B. 
the treasurer, reported the 
for the year as being $706, 
expenditures $160, leaving a 
f $5438, which, added to the 
lus, makes the assets of the 
something more than $1900. 
= the business transactions 
DP was awarded to F. R. 
of Bristol, N H. This cup 
red as a prize to the exhibitor 
the largest winnings at fairs 
bitions in any two out of 
Sec Richards, Gibbs and 
a 


rde 


a 


were appointed to secure 
for the club. 
ficers elected are as follows: 
of New 
+. G. Gibbs of New 
cretary and treasurer. A 
ymmittee consists of 
Sanders of New Hampshire, 


H. W. Lance 


sident: ri 


utive ec 





hards of Pennsylvania, presi- | 
Jersey, | 


' 





Mrs 8. A. Servin of New York, L. L 
Rasey of New York, J. C. MaciImes 
of Massachusetts, Harry Laden of 
New York, W. M. Lantz of New Jer- 
sey, and D. L. Downs of New Jersey. 





Domesticating the Buffalo—The ex- | 
periments in Cerbin park, New Hamp- | 
have demonstrated not only | 


shire, 


that it is possible to make the 


buffalo of great value as a domestic | 


an‘mal, but that it is just as easy to 
rear and much less expensive to feed 
than domestic cattle. This Néw Hamp- 
shire herd was started in 1890 with 
30 head. In six years the herd had 
increased to 75. Animals have been 
sold from this herd for other parks, 
yet in 1906 the herd numbered 160. 
For seven months in the year the ani- 


mals dbtain their own living, running | 
Dur- | 
ing the long, severe winters when the 


at will on Croydon mountain. 


snow in New Hampshire is so deep 
that it is impossible fer any animal to 
paw down to the ground, the animals 


are fed on hay and for convenience | 


are yarded in small inclosures near 
the barns where the hay is kept. The 
American bison association is endeav- 
oring at presentto push this greatest 
of all American game animals to the 
front as a valuable farm animal. It 
is said that its flesh is almost indis- 
tinguishable from beef. The hide 
brings an enormous price and the 
heads of old bulls are sometimes 
worth $500 to $600 for mounting pur- 
poses. The old fellow pictured on 
first cover page of this issue is a good 
example of this pioneer of the great 
west. 


Prizes for Agricultural Students— 
The Dairy Bulletin published by the 
Vermont farm machine company of 
Bellows Falls, Vt, contains, besides 
several articles of interest to every 
farmer and dairyman, an offer of four 
prizes of $60, $25, $15 and $10, re- 
spectively, for the four best articles 
on The value of cream separators 
written by students in the agricultural 
colleges and dairy schools. 


Institute Workers to Weet—The an- 
nual meeting of the American asso- 
ciation of farmers’ institute workers 
will be held at Portland, Ore, August 
16-17. At the same place and begin- 
ning August 18 will be held the an- 
nual meeting of the association of 
American agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. This is the first 
time that the association of farmers’ 
institute workers has met upon the 
Pacific coast, and it is desired that as 
many as possible will attend, in order 
that the work of the farmers’ .insti- 
tutes in the various states and prov- 
inces may be fully represented. 
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FARM AND SMALL FRUITS 





The bride’s wise choice 


“From our new cottage 
“home I shall omit the 
“useless inner doors, 
“mantles, extra chim- . 
“neys, fancy lamps that 
“are never lighted, 
“books which are never 
“read, vases which con- 
“tain no flowers, etc. Let us first 
o ANERIONN, 

































MERIC CAN [DEAL 


“because they save much coal, need no repairs, keep all ashes, smoke, 
“2nd soot out of the living- -rooms, are safe, and will last long as the 
“cottage shall stand. These savings and economies will help in time 
“to pay for the finer furnishings.” 

“The cottage will be kept cozily warm all over, and the family health bod apg 

“If we prosper and move to a larger house, we will get our full money or 10% 


“to 15% higher rental to cover cost, as IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
“do not rust out or wear out.” 


Those who know that hagpinese depends so much upon the comfort and healthfulness of the 
home, whether 
newlyweds or 
longweds, are 
urged to write 

















us at once. 

Our outfits are 

as quickly put 

intoOLD build- 

ings as in new 

~farm or city— 

: and this is just 

A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 600 A No, es IDEAL Boller and aso ft. the season to 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, of 3@-in. AMERICAN Radiators, get theservices 
costing the owner $245, were used costing the owner $110, were used of the most 
to Hot- Water heat this cottage. to Hot-Water heat this cottage. ekillful 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. Fitters. 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- Prices are 


tion is extra and varies according to climatic apd other conditions. mest favorable. IDEAL Water Boller 
in all 


waike AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 23:3 
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, A SEPARATOR THAT EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE wens 


DON'T neetTATS = mit and ell Qnighed. era easier, 











LOW DOWN 


AMERICAN ¢ 
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we 
price we make. ‘ur erous terms of 

Remember, we are the oldest exclusive man’ 
tors in and the first to sell direct 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0.? Box 1082, > BAINBRIDGE, HY. 
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TILE DRAINED LARD IS MORE PRODUC! 


creases the vale. Acres of swam 




















*} Jackson's Round Drain the mecta ev ote We aleo make Sewer 

pe, Red and Fire Brick, C Side W alk Tile, ete. Write 

for what you want and prices. a0 JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, KX, 

AvAvATAVATATAN ATA FENCE Pecurs WHEELS, FREIGHT ’ 7s 
OL Old fashioned galvenized. Blas 
Lee) tic Bold direst 80 
| . Sarmere at ufacturers 

| 4 pricee. Write tor particulars. 

eeL Ward Pence Co., Box 547 Decatur, Ind, 
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Conserve Crop Interests 





Editorial Rooms American Agricul- 
turist, 439 Lafayette St, New York, 
May 15, 1909. 

Hon N. W. Aldrich, Chairman, 

Senate Finance Committee, 

Hon Sereno E. Payne, Chairman, 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Washington, D C. 

Gentlemen: 

What is this I hear about making 
arsenic dutiable? In the form of 
arsenite of copper (paris green), also 
in the form of arsenite of lead, arsenic 
has been our chief insecticide for 
many years, It has saved the potato 
crop of the country for 40 years, and 
its increasing use en other crops dur- 
ing the past 15 years has made it in- 
dispensable. 

It is probable that 90% of the 
arsenic used in this country is em- 
ployed as insecticides to preserve 
crops. Like all forms of fertilizing 
material, therefore, it should continue 
to be admitted duty free. It is the 
prime duty of any government to at 
least extend to agriculture the en- 
couragement of employing boughten 
Plant food and insecticides free of any 
” tax, duty or other impost that shall 


* add to their price, directly or indi- 


rectly. 

On this point we agree with Mr W. 
H. Bowker, who says: 

It is-urged that arsenic-bearing ores 
have been discovered in this country 
which, by new and complicated proc- 
esses, can be utilizéd, the precious 
metals obtained and the arsenic used 
in the arts and in agriculture: but it 


_ 


should be borne in mind that these 
ores. will. not. be mined-and. treated-for 
the arsenic which they contain, but 
for the precious metals, and the 
precious metal industry does not ‘re- 
quire a.tariff on by-products any ‘more 
than the steel, coal or coke. industries 
need a duty to .encourage the recov- 
ery of sulphate of ammonia. We re- 
gard the argument in both cases as 
unsound and uneconomic. 

Allow me also to say, gentlemen, 
directly to you and to your respective 
committees, and furthermore to. each 


and every member of senate and 
house, that American farmers are be- 
coming decidedly restless over the 


disposition in congress to revise the 
tariff upward instead of downward. 
The people’s mandate to you was and 
is to reduce the tariff wherever pos- 
sible. Neither before’ election nor 
since has there been any public de- 
mand for any increase whatever in 
any duties. Do not be misled by the 
clamor. of private interests on this 
point. 

Above all, gentlemen, and irrespec- 
tive of every partisan consideration, 
congress should unanimously favor the 
admission duty free of every and all 
forms of manures, fertilizers, fer- 
tilizing materials, insecticides, or other 
substances that may increase soil fer- 
tility or the quantity and quality of 
soil products. This principle is a 
fundamental, economic action: 

I am sure that.this latter will be 
agreed to by every farmer or worker 
on the six million farms of the United 
States, and by 99% of all our other 
people, regardless of vocation or pol- 
itics. I.respectfully urge, therefore, 
that you carry out the people’s man- 
date, at least to the extent above set 
forth. 

Yours very truly, 





my 


Editor-in-chief Agricul- 
turist. 


President Orange Judd Company. 


American 





Special attention is directed to the 
important article on farmers’ credit 
which appears in this is- 


Can Trust sue. It is based upon the 
Farmers’ experience of the Inter- 
e national harvester come 


pany covering three years, with sales 
of about 225 million dollars’ worth of 
agricultural implements. The glowing 
tribute paid to the farmers’ credit by 
Pres McCormick should be printed in 
letters of gold and hung up in every 
country store, bank and place of busi- 
ness in the United States. The old 
idea that bankers antl merchants 
should exact the highest possible rafe 
of interest from farmers for any ac- 
commodation furnished them is again 
proven to be unjust, unwise, illogical, 
unbusinesslike. The work American 
Agriculturist is doing to kill this old 


idea is proving to be of unlimited 
value. Once let the financial and 
business interests of the entire coun- 
try. get into the right attitude toward 
agricultural credit, and farm finance 
will become much easier. This will 
be reflected in great improvements 
throughout the farming districts. 
Upon this larger agricultural pros- 
perity will be developed vast progress 


in other industries, also in civic, so¢gial ° 


and political affairs. 





The growing season is now well 
opened. That it is late goes without 
saying. The early 

Complete months were some- 


what peculiar, but the 
difficulties that were 
presented were not insurmountable. 
As a rule, the soil is full of moisture. 
With warm days to come crop growth 
will progress with great rapidity. It 
looks, however, as though the season 
would be a peculiar one, and for that 
reason American Agriculturist’s crop 
reports for 1909 will be of greater 
value than ever. The farmer who 


Crop Reports 


EDITORIAL 


keeps in touch with crop conditions 
“im all parts of the country is the one 
who will reap the greatest reward for 
-his labor. It is the ambition of Amer- 
-ican Agriculturist to continue to be the 
recognized authority on crop_report- 
ing in every possible department. 
Then, too, we are giving special at- 
tention to live stock. The condition of 
the farm animals themselves will be 
noted from time to time, and every 
avenue of profit open to the farmer 
will be watched closely. 





Do you realize the very great im- 
portance of early and frequent culti- 
vation for all 
farm and garden 
crops? When the 
seed is planted 
you can begin cultivation any time. 
This is particularly important if rains 
have hardened the surface. This crust 
must be broken up just as quickly.as 
possible. If you are handling a field 
crop; go over the land with some kind 
of-a light harrow or weeder. This 
not only removes the crust, thus con- 
serving moisture and more completely 
pulverizing the soil, but it.also de- 
stroys any weeds which have started. 
Formerly, corn growers waited until 
the corn plant was 3 or 4 inches high 
before doing any cultivating whatever. 
Weeds grow as rapidly as corn, even 
more so, particularly during unfavor- 
able seasons, so that in many cases the 
weeds were as far along as the corn. 
It was then a never-ending job to de- 
stroy the weeds. By harrowing fre- 
quently before the corn is up, and 
while the plants are still very small, 
the greatest possible benefit results. 
Experienced growers find that this 
early cultivation is the very best prac- 
tice, and not only results in bigger 
crops, but it makes unnecessary & 
large number of cultivations later. 
With garden crops, this is even more 
impartant. The use of the rake be- 
fore the plants appear is highly prof- 
itable. The garden stuff grows-more 
rapidly, weeds are kept down, the 
moisture is conserved, and vegetables 
of better quality always result. Don’t 
be afraid to cultivate. Don’t ‘be 
afraid to cultivate often. Securing a 
satisfactory crop depends largely up- 
on the destruction of weeds, the con- 
servation of moisture and quick 
growth. This is secured by frequent 
and early cultivation. 


Surface Cultivation 
Most Important 





It’s worth a whole lot to know that 

the man you are trading with is ab- 

solutely safe. The guarantee 

A Good printed on this page every 

Backing week means just what it 

says. We will make good 

losses sustained through any of our 

advertisers. This is surely a backing 
worth taking advantage of. 


Just before adjourning the New York 





legislature passed a new measure 
for the annual regis- 

Taw Both tration of automo- 
Good and Bad biles. According to 
t h is measure, the 


personal tax feature on automobiles is 
eliminated and an annual registration 
fee is charged. This fee varies from 
$4 for cars having a rating of 20- 
horse power up to $10 for the heavier 
and more powerful cars. Motor cars 
used for commercial purposes entire- 
ly within the city are taxed $2 annu- 
ally. Chauffeurs are required to pay 
an annual fee of $5. The speed limit 
is not abolished, as was desired by 
many motorists, but the legal rate on 
country roads was fixed at 30 milgs 
an hour. It is believed that this au- 
tomobile measure will secure an in- 
come for the state of at least $500,000, 
which will be available for the im- 
provement of the roads. The law is 
both good and bad. Certainly all 
motor cars should be taxed, and be- 
cause of the wildness of some of the 
drivers, chauffeurs should pay their 
annual fees, But why should motor 











'@ars be exempt from any tax to which 


they are subject as personal property? 
‘Farmers who own horses and car- 
riages are compelled to pay a tax on 
them; why not owners of motor cars? 
The amount of money. invested in 
many.of the motor cars is very much 
more than in a horse and carriage, 
Yet according to this new law, the 
man who owns a horse and carriage 
may pay a higher tax than the man 
who owns an automobile worth ten 
times the value of the horse and car- 
riage. _American Agriculturist pbe- 
lieves in automobiles, in good roads, 
in good laws, but it does not believe 
in injustice. If-.it is necessary for 
the public good to: register cars, let's 
have them ‘registered; but unless this 
registration includes also a tax.on the 
car as personal property, it is not just 
taxation, and should be corrected. 


-" 





Every .hop-producing country is 
complaining of the poor returns for 
the labor-and invest- 
Hop Growers ment in that crop. 
Take Care Bavarian hop growers 
have appealed to the 
German government for scientific help 
in the production of their crops and 
for tariff protection, although it does 
not appear that Germany is a heavy 
importer of hops. In England there 
have been conventions of hop grow- 
ers to discuss the disastrous results of 
the past one or two seasons. In view 
of these conditions, and with the un- 
fortunate experience of hop growers 
in this country the past two years, it 
seems to be the part of wisdom that 
American farmers should consider 
well how they can make a profit out 
of the hops this year. Certainly the 
only profitable crop will be one of 
prolific yield to the acre and of good 
quality. Therefore, if any part of 
the hop yard appears to be run out, 
now is the time to plow it up and 
put in corn, garden truck or silage 
crops, in preference to allowing the 
land to be occupied by a crop which 
must entail a loss unless the yield 
is abundant. 





Interested in Onions 





Good prices for onions last fall and 
winter wil! result in a liberal acreage 
for the ’0% crop. Such advices as are 
coming to this office from correspond- 
ents in the onion belt now point in 
that direction. By no means will 
there be uniform increase in acreage, 
but in certain sections this will be 
marked. Growers in Madison county, 
N Y, talk 15 to 20% increase over last 
year. The acreage around Syracuse is 
normal and so on Long Island. 

A correspondent in western Massa- 
chusetts says the town of Hatfield 
“has gone onion crazy,” and that 
there will probably be close to 100 
acres more onions raised than in 1908; 
seed all planted, plants up and first 
cultivation under way. Season about 
@ week behind last year. From & 
prominent Ohio section reports come 
that season is fully two weeks later 
than a year ago, and that it looks like 
@ normal acreage. Further particue 
lars next week. 


Milk Receiving the Gold Medal at 
the national dairy show was from @ 
herd consisting of 30 cows, choice 
pure-bred and grade Jerseys. It 8 
the practice of the owner to raise 
heifer calves from the best cows. The 
barn is well lighted and ventilated, 
the floors are of cement and the walls 
and ceilings are kept thoroughly 
whitewashed. The manure from thé 
stables is hauled direct to the field. 
The feed used in this dairy consists 
of corn silage, shredded corn stover 
and mixed hay for roughage, thé 
grain part consisting of wheat bran 
and middlings and buckwheat mid- 
dlings, besides the corn in the silage. 
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To Curtail Porto Rican Rights 


Something of a sensation has been 

ited by Pres Taft. He has sent a 
message to congress recommending 
that at the present. session congress 
curtail the. powers of self-government 
now enjoyed by the Porto Ricans. The 
president .calls attention to the fact 
the legislative assembly of the 
island has failed to pass the usual ap- 
propriation bills, leaving. the . island 
without funds after June 30 next. At 
the bottom of the trouble is the fact 
t the Porto Ricans want greater 
powers of self-government, including 
the same citizenship privileges enjoyed 
by citizens of the United States. 
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A deadlock arose between the as- 
sembly and the governor’s council, 
V h latter is made up of six Ameri- 
ca nd five Porto Rican officials who 
hold administrative posts and are ap- 
pointed by the president. The council 
sits aS a Senate in legislative matters, 
so that bills passed by the assembly 
mi be approved by the council be- 
fore they beeome laws. The assembly 

issed some bills which were intended 


J 

t rease the number of municipal 
judges from 21 to 42, and to deprive 
tl governor of arbitrary power to 
remove mayors elected by the people. 
The council threw these bills out. In 
retaliation the assembly refused to 
concur in the appropriations which 
the governor and council insisted 


The president advises congress that 
the solute power of making appro- 
priations should be taken away from 
who have shown themsélves 
0 irresponsible to enjoy it.” He sug- 
st that to accomplish this an 
ndment should be made to the 
raker act, upon which the Porto 
in government is established. The 
egate to congress from Porto Rico 


Sede : 


; predicted a revolt if the proposed 
strictive legislation should be en- 

and friends of the administra- 
tion in congress take this as equivalent 
threat. They are the more de- 
ine@ that what the. president sug- 
shall be done. 
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Capitol Contractor Dead 








The contractor who supplied the 
furnishings for the $13,000,000 state 
capitol in Pennsylvania, John H. San- 
det is dead. He is the fourth man 
in ed in the capitol scandal who 
has died. George F. Payne, who had 
tl mntract for the building, James C, 

ffries, one of the witnesses in the 
t and William L. Mathues, for- 
I state treasurer, are all dead: 
Sal son supplied the wood furni- 
t uch of the marble and wains- 
C tapestry and other things, and 

the company that sold the 
liers used in the capitol. The 
howed that a. mahogany boot- 
stand in the senate cloakroom 
st Sanderson $75 and two chairs 
nt with it $25 apiece. He fig- 

s up at the rate of $18.40 per 

i collected $1619.20 for 85 
This is a sample of what San- 
made on the contract. He 
enced to two years’ imprison- 
d to pay a fine of $500. He 

nn bail pending an appeal to 
er courts, and had lately been 

Sherry’s in New York, and 
igh. 

rail of Joseph M. Huston, who 

architect of the capitol, and 
1 to have been involved in the 

n conspiracy, has been set for 

next month, 


v nt 





Briefly Told 


Perhaps the most 

; ! Methodist 
10p Charles O 

t Jackson, 
i, 





prominent of 
bishops was 
Gallaway, who has 
Miss. He was 59 





: ll to legalize the adulteration of 
on has been vetoed by Gov 
irt of Pennsylvania. A so-called 


ure food bill has been passed by the 
S‘Siature and signed by the governor 


—io 













that permits the use of benzoate of 
soda and sulphur dioxide as preserva- 
tives. The use of alum is forbidden 
in baking powder, of pyroligneous 
acid, otherwise known as liquid smoke, 
to preserve bacon and ham, salicylic 
acid in fruit jams and wine, for- 
maldehyde in milk, hydrofluoric acid 
in beer, saccharine in place of sugar, 
oxides of nitrogen and nitrous acid 
for flour bleach, are all forbidlden by 
the new law. 





Capt Peter C. Hains, Jr, who shot 
and killed William E. Annis, has been 
convicted of manslaughter in the first 
degree at Flushing, N Y. If the ver- 
dict holds he is liable to imprison- 
ment not exceeding 20 years. The de- 
fense claimed insanity, and tried to 
work the unwritten law appéal. 





The Young Turks in Constantinople 
have publicly hanged 38 mutineers of 
the army and navy and others held 
responsible for the uprising April 13. 
These executions have been public, 
in order that the people might know 
that they had actually occurred. On 
account of past corruption in the gov- 
ernment, the people have come to 
believe only what they see. 





The trial of James ‘Boyle and his 
wife at Mercer, Pa, for kidnaping 
Willie Whitla has resulted in their 
conviction. Boyle, for the kidnaping, 
has been sentenced to imprisonment 
for life; Mrs Boyle, for aiding and 
abetting in the crime gets 15 years 
and a fine of $5000. Both Mr and 
Mrs Boyle have attempted to commit 
suicide in jail. 

— 

Announcement is n.ade that Thomas 
L. Hisgen of West Springfield, 
Mass, is no longer connected with the 
independence league. He was that 
party’s candidate for president last 
year. He says that the reforms sought 
by the independehce party will some- 
time be obtained through either the 
democratic or republican party. 





Orville and Wilbur Wright, the 
aeroplane inventors, have returned 
from their triumphs in Europe, and 
were given a great reception and din- 
ner at New York. A big welcome is 
being prepared for them at their 
home city, Dayton, O, in June. Quite 
a number of their aeroplanes have 
been sold to European governments, 
and they will soon undertake to sat- 
isfy the experts of-our war depart- 
ment with aeroplanes. 
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' LOUDEN CHINERY CO. 628 Broadway, Fairfield, 








Genasco lasts—but you don’t have to take 
our say-so. Judge for yourself! 


Genasco 


~ Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. You know that is 
Nature’s own absolute waterproofer and weather-resister. 
It is better to know what goes in your roofing than to 
guess—saves money, time, and trouble. 

Loek for the trade-mark, and know that you get Genasco. Mineral’ and 


smooth surface. Backed by our written guarantee. Write for samples and the 
Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and Jargest 
manufacturers of ready reofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 














LIGHT BOOZE 
Do You Drink It? 





A minister’s wife had quite a tussle 
with coffee and her experience is in- 
teresting. She says: 

“During the two years of my train- 
ing as a nurse, while on night duty, I 
became addicted to coffee drinking. 
Between midnight and four in the 
morning, when the patients were 
asleep, there was little to do except 
make the rounds, and it was quite nat- 
ural that I should want a good, hot 
cup of coffee about that time. It 
stimulated me and I could keep awake 
better. 

“After three or four years of coffee 
drinking I became a nervous wreck 
and thought that I simply could not 
live without my coffee. All this time 
I was subject to frequent bilious at- 
tacks, sometimes so severe as to keep 
me in bed for several days. 

“After being. married, Husband 
begged me to leave off coffee, for he 
feared that it had already hurt me 
almost beyond repair, so I resolved to 
make an effort to release myself from 
the hurtful habit. 

“T began taking Postum and for a 
few days felt the languid, tired feeling 
from the lack of the stimulant, but I 
liked the taste of Postum, and that 
answered for the breakfast beverage 
all right. 

“Finally I began to feel clearer 
headed and had steadier nerves. After 
a year’s use of Postum I now feel 
like a new woman—have not had any 
bilious attacks since I left off coffee.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Read “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to They 





time. 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 





| A WESTERN ELECTRIC 


RURAL TELEPHONE 


Is Your Most Valuable Servant ‘ 


It will bring you and your family into closer touch with your 
neighbors, the general store, the broker, the post office, the 
family doctor and the en- 
tire outside world. It does 
away with the isolation of 
farm life and ‘‘keeps the 
boy on the farm.” 


The “*Bell”’ 
"Phone is the Best 


If you will cut out this adver- 
tisement, write your name and 
address on the margin and mail 
it at once to our nearest house, 
we will send you a copy of our 
Free Bulletin No. 47 on 


HOW TO BUILD 
RURAL TELEPHONE LINES 


which explains how you and your neighbors can, by cutting your 

own poles, buy _all the rest of the material required for building 

n absolutely standard system at an expense of about 20bushels 

of wheat each, You cannot afford to do without a rural telephone, 
WRITE TO-DAY 


















































EASTERN CENTRAL - WESTERN PACIFIC 
The world’s old d la 
New York Chicago shoiheuten aie _ = tos eo Saint Louis. San Francisco 
Indianapolis 4,000,000 Western Electric’ Telephones Kansas City - tos Angeles 
Pi Cincinnati in use in the United States to-day. . Seattle 
om Rural Telephones a speciality. { Salt Lake City 


Minneapolis Omaha 
4 Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipes _ 
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Middle Atlantic | 
PENNSYLVANIA 
J : 
Spraying in Southern Counties 

During the past week public dem- 
Onstrations of spraying fruit trees 
with bordeaux and arsenate of lead 
have taken place in southern Penn- 
sylvania, at which the lecturers were 
Prof H. <A. Surface of Harrisburg, 
economic zoologist, and Cyrus T. Fox 
of Reading. On Monday and Tues- 
day, May 17-18, they were in Somerset 
county, giving a demonstration on 
Monday afternoon at Critchfield, the 
home of the Hon N. B. Critchfield, 
secretary of agriculture of Pennsylva- 
nia, and on Tuesday morning at the 
county home, near the town of Som- 
erset, the county seat. 

On Wednesday they were in Greene, 
the most southwestern county of 
Pennsylvania, at the children’s home, 
five miles east of Waynesburg, and 
within six miles of the line of West 
Virginia. On Thursday they were at 
Oakdale farm. On Friday they gave 
a demonstration on the farm of J. C. 
Coleman in North Sewickley town- 
ship, Beaver county, near Beaver 
Falls; and on Saturday, May 22, at 
the county home near Greensburg, in 
Westmoreland county. 

On the 13th Messrs Surface and Fox 
addressed a large gathering of farm- 
ers at the Indian school near Car- 
lisle, in Cumberland county, on The 
care and preservation of trees; and 
the next day Mr Fox proceeded to 
Hollidaysburg, Blair county, where he 
assisted Orchard Inspector R. F. Lee 
in giving a demonstration at the Blair 
county home. 


More Potatoes Will Be Grown 


The high prices realized this spring 
for potatoes in Pennsylvania are an in- 
eentive for planting a large acreage. 
This applies particularly to the fa- 
mous potato growing belt of eastern 
Pennsylvania, in Berks and Lehigh 
counties, where modern methods of 
potato culture have not only proven 
highly successful, but in numerous in- 
stances doubled and trebled farm 
valuations. With patent potato plant- 
ers in operation, and by digging the 
potatoes with the improved macnuines, 
actual manual labor and cost has been 
reduced to a minimum. 

The soil of eastern Pennsylvania 
appears to be particularly well adapt- 
ed to potato growing, and with the 
application of commercial fertilizers, 
followed by frequent cultivation, a 
good, profitable yield is practically as- 
sured, 

The fruit trees promise a fair crop, 
although last fall’s protracted drouth 
prevented the formation of as many 
fruit buds on apple trees as had been 
expected. The San Jose scale was 
particularly harmful to the apple or- 
chards, the old and young orchards 
alike suffering serious injury and the 
loss of many valuable trees, If the 
owners do not speedily take concerted 
and determined action, the entire or- 
chards will be destroyed before the 
close of another year. 

The state department of agriculture 
performed most effective work in 
combating and suppressing the pest, 
but where indifferent owners will not 
assist, the best efforts of the state of- 
ficials are nullified to a very grext ex- 
tent. The problem is a menace that 
cannot be disregarded, and it should 
be the bounden duty and obligation 
of every tree owner to co-operate 
and assist to the full extent of his 
power to eradicate the pest. 








Union City, Erie Co—The spring is 
backward. Not much planting done. 
Cows high, $35 to $50. Hay plenty and 
cheap. Cheese llc, butter 25c p Ib, 

potatoes 85 to 90c p bu. 


Catawissa, Columbia Co—The trees 
are in full bloom. The _§ fruit 
crop is not injured seriously. Farm- 
ers are busy putting in potatoes and 
corn. Some are done: planting pota- 
toes and have just commenced plant- 
ing corn. The wet weather has put 
farming back. There will be an in- 


éreased acreage in, potatoes. Potatoes 





$1 to $1.10 p bu. Wheat is looking 
good. 


Bedford, Bedford Co—The last few. 
days the weather has been fine; buds 
are all out and all fruit so far is safe. 
A ton or more material to spray 
for codling moth was bought by farm- 
ers here. Quite a number of spray- 
ers have been bought this last 
year. Large crops will be put out; 
some oats yet to be sown. Eggs 1Se, 
butter 25. 


Standing Stone, Bradford Co—There 
has been much talk about the weath- 
er and an early spring, but so far the 
weather plays the better hand and 
there is much oats to be seeded yet. 
There is a good acreage going in. 
Some are perparing for larger corn 
acreage. The wet weather has started 
winter grain. Pastures and meadows 
above the average, but hardly up to 
normal, All fruit is in full blossom, 
but the wet weather is against it. 


Agricultural College Graduates — 
This summer at the Pa state college 
the following students will graduate: 
Agronomy, W. C. Byers of Mt Pleas- 
ant, C. Henry of Erie, E. K. Hibsham 
of Ephrata, A. L. Lawsing of Lin- 
lithgo, N Y, L. N. Skemp of Scotts- 
dale, F. S. Welsh of State College; 
dairy husbandry, Messrs Bennetch of 
Newanstown, A. A. Borland of Sandy 
Lake, O. C. Bowes of State College, W. 
E. Gross of West Manchester, and P. 
I. Wrigley of Yorktown Heights, N Y; 
forestry, J. B. Ingram of St Mary, §. 
S. Sadler of Johnstown, R. H. Thomp- 
son of Salona and W. C. Wagner of 
Watsontown. The following students 
are taking the second year of the 
two-year course in agri; D. F. Bartoo 
of Harrison Valley, E. R. Cypers of 
East Stroudsburg, R..W. Gammell of 
Bethany, F. E. Leonard of Carlisle 
Springs, H. E. Moore of Lititz, J. F. 
Torrence of Pittsburg and C. Webster 
of Mills. 





MARYLAND 

Denton, Caroline Co—Up to the 
present time the weather has been 
cool. The late frosts killed all the 
peaches, most of the pears, and hurt 
the early blooms of strawberries. 
Plums are all killed except the Mor- 
mon, which is a late plum. The ap- 
ples are safe, with the prospect of 
medium crop. Wheat is looking fair- 
ly well. The cold spring, however, hurt 
it considerable, but it is recovering 
rapidly since the warm weather set in. 

Sudley, Anne Arundel Co—The 
weather has been very cold, with light 
frost, but unhurtful. Tobacco plants 
are looking fairly well, but are being 
badly sucked by the fiy. Rye and 
wheat promise well. Indications for 
fruit not very encouraging. Eggs 
20c p doz. 





DELAWARE 


Delaware Strawberries—Careful es- 
timates place the Sussex Co straw- 
berry crop this year at fully 14,000,000 
qts. Nearly or quite 10,000,000 qts will 
be shipped from Bridgeville, Selby- 
ville and Laurel. Other large shipping 
points are Delmar, Frankford, Dags- 
boro, Millsboro, Georgetown, Lewes 
and Greenwood. Large quantities will 
also be shipped from Kent Co, espe- 
cially from Felton, Woodside, Wyom- 
ing, Dover, Cheswold, Brenford and 
Smyrna. This crop is bringing marked 
prosperity to thousands of Delaware 
farmers. Shipments from the lower 
end of the state in carload lots will 
begin about May 20, and from Kent 
Co about a week later. The season will 
continue four to six weeks. The qual- 
ity of the fruit promises to be better 
than ever before. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bridgeton, Cumberland Co—Pros- 
pect for a large crop of hay. Wheat 
making fine growth. Corn planting 
about completed. Some little com- 
plaint of potatoes not coming up. 
Pasture meadows never better. Corn 
90c, wheat $1.35, oats 90c, potatoes $1, 
eggs 20c p doz, old fowls 16c p Ib. 

Cologne, Atlantic. Co—A large acre- 
age of sweet potatoes will be set out 
this year. More chicks are being 
hatched than ever. The poultry busi- 
ness is on the inerease, although feed 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





is very high in price. Deer are very 
troublesome, especially in young or- 
ehards. Acres of young pear trees 
are annually being defoliated by 
them. What excuse can the state have 
for protecting deer without protect- 
ing the farmer, whose crops they de- 
stroy? Is the deer worth more to the 
eountry than the farmer? Judging 
by the game laws, this would seem so. 
Several improved farms have changed 
hands lately at about $100 p acre. Un- 
improved land is selling at $20 to $50 
p acre, according to location. A move- 
ment is on foot to organize a grange 
at Cologne. 


Dickering Over Tobacco Tariff 


Little change has occurred in con- 
nection with tobacco crop conditions. 
The interest now centers in the efforts 
to obtain a favorable tobacco sched- 
ule in the tariff bill which is now in 
course of formation. Delegations from 
all the cigar leaf states have done ex- 
cellent service in Wash within the past 
few weeks. Heavy pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the senate 
through the -Lancaster Co to- 
bacco growers working through 
Pa congressional delegation. Ohio 
also has been able to make 
strong presentations to thé senators 
from that state and to Pres Taft. M. 
L. Floyd, who was recently spokesman 
for a committee representing the N E 
tobacco growers, expressed satisfac- 
tion with the interview he had with 
Pres Taft. While the president was 
unmoved in his expressed desire to 
aid the Filipinos it is believed he 
will bring no further pressure to bear 
in behalf of free tobacco. It is also 
stated that he has promised not to 
request an increase of quantity of 
Philippine tobacco to be admitted 
free during his term of office. 

Compromise on the terms outlined 
in the Payne bill now seems sure. The 
probability is that the* quantities will 
be cut in half, making a million and 
a half Ibs of Philippine filler, and 
150,000 Ibs of wrapper. Attention has 
been called to the faulty wording of 
the senate bill schedule, and H. §&. 
Frye, a former congressman from Ct, 
who is in Washington working in be- 
half of the cigar leaf planters, is en- 
deavoring to have the bills so modi- 
fied that only cigars made of Philip- 
pine or U S tobacco will be admitted 
free. 

Mr Frye in a letter to American 
Agriculturist says: “Had the senate 
disagreed with the house there would 
have been a fighting chance left 
against the passage of any free trade 
measure. There is absolutely none 
now. However, the house and senate 
committee radically disagree in their 
provisions. The matter most seriously 
concerning the Ct valley and other leaf 
tebacco farmers now seems to me is 
how to get such a wording of the bill 
as shail do the least possible harm. I 
have submitted to the senators and 
congressmen and to the senate com- 
mittee an amendment for the tobacco 
clause whereby cigars from the islands 
cannot be admitted free of duty when 
they have in them, or on them,:tobac- 
to of any other countries than the 
Philippines or the U 8S. This should at 
least shut out Sumatra wrapper, 
which has gradually driven out the 
wrapper growers of one state after 
another. 

New York state fillers are quoted in 
New York city at 5@6c, fine and se- 
lections 12@16c, O Zimmer Spanish 
19 @ 20c, light Dutch 15@16c, Ct broad- 
leaf filler 8@10c, Ct wrappers 35@50c, 
Wis binders 15@18e, Pa filler 8@10c, 
binders 14@17c. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, May 17, 1909. 

At New York, the cattle markets 
slow last week, with best grades of 
steers holding up steady and closing 
firm. Today there were 283 cars of 
cattle and 7800 calves on sale. Steers 
were steady, but slow for the under 
grades; bulls and cows dull and rather 
easier for best grades; generally 
steady for others; the yards were 
cleared. Calves were in heavy supply 
and while the demand was fairly good 
prices in the majority of cases were 
lower than last week’s late sales and 
the under grades 25@50c off. Steers 
averaging 1050 to 1456 Ibs sold at $6 
@7.15 p 100 Ibs. Bulls sold at 4.25@ 

















5.50, and extra Pa at 5.75, cows 225@ 
5.10, veals 4@7.75, buttermilks 4 @ 4.50. 

Sheep were in light supply all last 
week. Lambs showed considerable 
firmness. Today there were 5% cars 
of stock on sale. The feeling was 
steady and all the stock went to the 
scales. Wooled stock no _ longer 
quoted. Ordinary to choice clipped 
sheep sold at $5@6.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 
38@4, common to good clipped lambs 
6.50@7.85, culls 6, car of- Ky spring 
lambs 9. 

Hogs held up steady until Friday, 
when there was an easier feeling, with 
prices 5c lower; but the close Satur- 
day was fairly steady. Today there 
were about 340 on sale. Market steady, 
N Y¥ state hogs, 160 to 235 lbs average, 
sold at $7.60, pigs, 105 lbs aver- 
age, 7.50. 

The Horse Market 

Business was good at both the auc- 
tion marts and private sales stables 
last week and prices generally steady. 
Drafters were in fairly liberal supply, 
choice heavy offerings selling at $300 
@350 p head, chunks 200@275, sec- 
ond-handers in light supply and un- 
changed. 

At Buffalo, May 17—Cattle receipts 
today 140 head. Market 10@20c high- 
er. Top beeves $6.90 p 100 lbs, good 
to prime 6.10@6.60, fair to good 5.55 
@6.50, heifers 5.85@6.30, butcher 
cows 4.85@5.35, veal calves 6.75 @7.75, 
milch cows 20@60 ea. Sheep receipts 
95 cars. Market slow. Choice lambs 
8.25@8.40. Sheep 5.50@6.60. 


At Pittsburg, May 17-—Receipts of 
cattle today were 90 cars. Market 10c 
higher. Top beeves $7 p 100 lbs, good 
to choice 6.70@6.80, handy steers 6.40 
@ 6.60, butcher cows 5.60@5.85, calves 
5@7, choice milch cows 60@65. Hog 
receipts 30 cars. Heavy mixed 7.60@ 
7.65, mediums 7.50, heavy Yorkers 7.50 
@ 7.55, light Yorkers 7.10@7.20, pigs 
6.80@6.90. Thirty cars of sheep re- 
ceived. Sheep easier at 5@6.20, lambs 
4@8. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 2%c p qt to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone. There is a modest sur- 
plus on the hands of the dealers, but 
the demand would probably be stim- 
ulated sufficiently by a few days of 
warm weather to absorb all of it. In 
fact, the warm weather the latter part 
of last week greatly reduced the sur- 
plus, and was very satisfactory to the 
dealers. There wili be no_ special 
meeting of the exchange this month 
unless the weather becomes so cool 
as to shut off the demand. Complete 
returns from the Lackawanna road 
indicate that road carried in Apr 
135,461 40-qt cans and 233,920 12-qt 
bxs of milk and 6669 cans of cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ended May 1» 
were: 





Milk Cream 
Ee se 
Susquehanna ......... 12,750 288 
West Shore .ccccccecee 17,214 1,821 
Lackawanna .......... 45,024 1,554 
New York Central ia 
(long haul) ..... ... 48,155 2,000 
New York Central 
(Havlem) cccccccces 12,000 1,490 
Ontario eccovecesce -. +. -46,0387 3,604 
Lehigh Valley .......-- 24,669 1,640 
Homer Ramsdell line . 2,050 180 
New Haven ........-.-- 13,785 185 
Other sources .......- 3,000 160 





Totals .......+++++--204,745 15,896 





PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 90c@$1.10 p bu, sweets 4@ 
4.50 p bbl, radishes 15@20c p doz 
behs, apples 4.75@6.25 p bbl, straw- 
berries 3.50@4.50 p cra, corn oe 
85c, oats 6O@6ic, timothy hay 14.0@ 
15 p ton, oat straw 9.50@10, middlings 
81@32, bran 29.50@30, dairy butter - 
@21c p Ib, eggs 21@22c p doz, live 
fowls 16@17c p Ib. 


At Philadelphia, wheat $1.41 p bu 
corn 77@78c, oats 58@62c, timott? 
hay 16.50 p ton, oat straw Pp fo 
bran 29.50@30, dairy butter 30<. 
p Ib, eggs 20@22c p doz, live fow 
16@17c p Ib. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ti™- 
othy hay $15@16 p ton, oat straw 14 
@14.50, bran 29@29.50, middlings ~ 
strawberries 6@12c p at, dairy ven 
17@18e p Ib, eggs 20c p doz, live fow 
15%c p tb, potatoes 90@95c p bu. 
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New York Farm Affairs 


Holland, Erie Co—Winter wheat 
looking fine. Cattle wintered well. 
Potatoes have been selling for $1. 
Hogs are bringing 6%c 1 w, butter 30c 
p Ib, eggs 20¢e p doz. 


Apalachin, Tioga Co—Considerable 
maple Syrup was made but not 
much sugar. A heavy snowstorm 
occurred Apr 29. Some oats 
sown and a few early potatoes 
planted. Season has been very cold 
and backward For the mild winter, 
rye and wheat look good. Potatoes 
dropped from 90c to Tic. Milk $1.14 
p 40-qt can, eggs 22c p doz. 


Wyandale, Erie Co—Reécent snow 
and rain have set back the spring 
work about ten days. Few oats sown 
as yet. Most farmers have ground 
ready. Potato and oat acreage wil! be 
larger than last year, thus somewhat 
reducing the area in grass. Other 
crops normal. High price of clover- 
seed lessened the area set last year. 
Present high prices of potatoes re- 
sponsible for the increased area. Clark 


and Dabolt have a big three-horse rig 
hauling milk to Bordens’ Spring mill 
condensery. Clark Bros have three 
iilking machines which they use for 
their 438 cows, taking but an hour for 
two men to do the milking. Power 
is furnished by a gasoline engine. The 
machines are considered a great suc- 


ess. Seed oats 60c, seed corn $2, seed 
potatoes 50c, butter 26c, eggs 20c, hay 
$10 to $12 at barn for good quality. 
Cloverseed $7; timothy $2.25. 
Agricultural Law Violations -— The 
ish penalties collected by the state 


1is year, on account of 
agri law, amount to 


since Jan 1 of th 


vi lations of the 
over $6300, and includes 28 cases of 
lulterated milk, varying from $50 to 


$800; 15 cases of commercial ferti- 
ers, varying from $50 to $200; 4 
ises concentrated commercial feeding 
tuffs, varying from $50 to $200; eight 








uses of oleo, varying from $50 to $62; 
ne case of renovated butter at $50; 
ease of violation of quarantine 
$50; 14 cases of bob veal, from $50 to 
$112; four cases of lard, varying from 
$50 to $101; two cases of wy at 
$100, and one case of vanila at $50. A 
rge number of cases are still pend- 
in the courts 

Stillwater, Saratoga. Co—About the 

il acreage of oats sown. Pastures 
not promising. Farmers are turn- 

r out cattle as the supply of hay is 
running short Many are buying at 
high prices, Meadows are not starting 
well. Very little butter is being made. 
Most of the milk is sent to city mar- | 
kets. Butter 28c p Ib. 

Cures Sore Shoulders—Working 2a 
horse with sore shoulders is like 
I ing a needle into a boil on your 

Humane farmers realize this, 

until late years it has been im- 
ble to avoid more or less of sore- 
especially in the spring season 
when they are fresh. The old-fash- 
ed sweat pad was responsible for 

i st all of this truble, and why sci- 

did not evolve a_ sanitary and 
ble collar years ago is a wonder. 
it just as sensible for a man to put 

i hot blanket on his shoulders when 
he goes to work in the boiling hot 
sun as it is to put a heavy sweat pad 
or 1 horse’s houlders to hold the 

ind sweat and form a constant 
l tion. All of this is avoided by 
t ew Whipple humane horse col- 
lar and hames, which is manufac- | 
{ by the Humane Horse Collar | 
1635 Low treet, Chicago Hights, | 

ll. This collar and hames distributes 

t ulling surface over 45 square 
instead of 10 square inches, as 

ed in the old style. The burden 

illing comes above the lower 

ler joint, giving the horse a 

to step without bruising the 

ind it also relieves the pressure 

thin skin and flesh over the 

t ler blade, where the trouble usu- 
al tarts. These collars are sold on 
1h s’ free trial, and cost no more 
th the old-style collars with sweat 


bad hames and short tugs, which 


‘MORE 
‘EGGS 





your harness dealer 
e Whipple humane 


they displace. If 
ot handle th 


Col write to the company above 
nr yned for complete information. 
If will refer to the issue of May 
will fin’ further information 

rning this modern improvément. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 











Sweated Tobacco Pays. 


Experiments in n recent seasons with 
priming and “bulk” sweating wrap- 
per leaf tobaco in the Ct valley have 
been so satisfactory that it is believed 
a much larger percentage of growers 
will profit by this method in the sea- 
son of If 

The accompanying cut shows one- 
half of a bulk which- weighed 7000 
lbs. It was composed of hands of ex- 
perimental breeding tobacco raised by 
John B. Stewart, U 8S tobacco expert, 
in charge of the federal and the Ct 
state tobacco station at Tariffville, and 
also director of the experiments in 
Mass. . 

Bulk sweating, it is claimed, has 
great advantages over the old method 
of case sweating. In the present in- 
stance every hand of tobacco was 
made up of leaves of a single plant 
tied and numbered according to a 
system, so that the seed of any par- 
ticular plant might be sown for re- 
production of the tobacco. 

The bulk was laid in a stone and 
concrete sweat room. The bulk proc- 
ess may be followed in the same room 
in which case tobacco is being 
sweated. The hands of tobacco were 
piled or bulked, as shown in the ac- 
companying picture, with stems all 
in one direction. Tubes were placed 
at various points for the insertion of 
a thermometer inte the center of the 
bulk. When the temperature of the 
interior of the bulk rose to 115 de- 
grees, the bulk was’ torn down, the 
tobaceo taken out, thoroughly shaken 
and rebuiked. That part of the to- 
bacco which was on the inside of the 
bulk was put on the outside. The 






Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


ARE THE 


Never-Paint, Never-Repair Kind 


Don’t fool away your time re- 
a leaky roofs. A roof that 
leaks in one place will soon leak 
in veg S other piaces. 

best and cheapest way to 


réeaie that roof is to rip off the 
— and have it covered 
w 


Sea Green and Purple Slate 


It costs but a trifle more than 
short-lived roofing and when the 
job ts done, your roofing troubles 
are ended for all time and you 
have no further worry ort ex- 


all so-called “Ready 

*" requires. a coat of paint 

every year or so to keep it in 

fair condition besides a lot of ex- 
pense for repairing. 


Sea Green and Purple Slate 


is solid rock, a material that is 
absolutely not affected a! the 
action of the elements. t re- 
quires no painting or coating or 
attention of any kind and will not 
cost you one cent of expense a’ 
long as you live. When you buy 


Sea Green and Purple Slate 


it is like buying ord.nary, “Ready 
Roofing” with a guarantee from 


The American Sea Green Slate Co., ca, 





the dealer to keep it painted and 
in perfect repair forever. 

If the dealer would make such 
an agreement and then charge you 
double price you would think it a 
bargain and jump at it, wouldn't 
you? 

That is just the agreement you 
practically get when you buy 
SEA GREEN AND PURPLE 
SLATE ROOFS and still the cost 
is only a trifle more than you are 
asked to pay for short-lived roof- 
ing with ne guarantee and which 
you knew will be a constant ex- 
pense to you 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


Give us your. name and address 
and the name of your local roofer 
and we will mail you, free, our 
book “ROOFS” and a sample of 
this .ideal roofing material. We 
want you to examine it carefully 
and see if you can find anything 
about it that looks as though a 
roof of such material would ever 
require painting or repair —or 
would rot, decay, wear out or 
cause you tho slightest trouble or 
expense. Write us today. 


BOX 12 
VILLE, N. Y. 











fermentation process was again al- 
lowed to go on. This was repeated 
until every part of the tobacco was 
thoroughly cured. The tobacco was 
then baled, matting and burlap being 
sewed over the tightly pressed bale. 
By the case sweating method the cur- 
ing is not so thorough. The ends 
near the case are not ‘sweated as 
much as the interior. 

By the priming of tobacco, that is, 
plucking the leaves as they ripen, and 
bulk sweating, a much finer grade of 
wrapper is produced. There are sev- 
eral farms in the Ct valley on which 
outdoor grown wrapper tobacco was 
produced by these methods and solid 


Will Kill Flies 
You couldn’t fight fiies and do your best 
work; neither can a cow. Protect your 
stock with “Will Kill Flies.” It is a won- 
derful new spraying preparation that in- 
creases the production of milk and eggs by 

killing the insect sts 
that annoy your stock 
and poultry. Easy, safe - 
and economical to_use. 
Try it at our risk.. Your 
increased profits will 
amaze you. 

Trial gallon, with 
sprayer, $2.00, express po to Sat 
point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
sfaction guaranteed, or money refu ~ - 
ed, and goods returnable at our expense. 

Trade discount to agents. 

EUREKA MOWER co. Utica, a. ¥- 

u ne S; 
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PROUT'S 








Potatoes, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 
| effectual remover of weeds. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


For the cultivation of Corn, 


Chicopec Falls, Mass. Box 120 








UVARANTEE BOND 


WITH EVERY ROLL OF 








show prospective customers that 

we mean whatwe say when we 

. talk about the durability of Congo, we 

‘went to the National Surety Co. and 
told them about it. 

We showed them that three-ply 
Congo would last af feast ten years, 
and that if it failed to do so we could 
be trusted to make good. 

As a consequence, the National 
Surety Co. agreed to back every roll 
of Congo with a genuine Surety Bond. 

It gives you absolute protection 
against loss, 

The bond substitutes knowledge 
for guesswork. You do not depend 
upon our reputation alone. If we went 





UNITED ROOFING & MFG. Co. Buchanan Fester Co. 


533 WEST END TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO 


A NGO RooriNG’ 





out of business to-morrow, it would 
make no difference, because you are 
protected by the $2,000,000 Surety 
Company. 

The bond is absolutely legal and 
binding, and to avoid future loss we 
must make Congo so that it will out. 
live the guarantee period, and that is 
what we are doing. 


Send to us for a copy of the guar- 
antee and a sample of Congo Roofing. 
They are free. When you see the 
sample—when you see how tough 
and durable Congo is—you will 
understand why the National Surety 
Co. is willing to guarantee it so fully, 

Successor to 


PA, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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, and north of south line of aoe Don't 
| prices may not be offered to you again, 
them and write now, today. 
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sold at 69@70c p bu to mix. with cats, 
this indicating the good demand for 
feed barley. The malting trade was 
dull at 71@72c. The market was with- 
out special feature. 

Timothy seed offerings were small 
and salable at full prices based on 
$3.80@38.85 p 100 lbs for contract 
prime; Sept was offered at 4. Clover 
was inactive through lack of offerings 
of consequence, prime about 9.50, hun- 
carian 1.60@2, millets 1.60@ 1.75. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 




















Catile Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs. |— — 

1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Chicago {$7.95 '$7.40 |g7.50 \g5.50 |ge.88 16.00 
New York | 6.75 | 7.25 | 7.80 | 6.00 | 6.00 | 6.50 
Buffalo 6.75 | 7.15 | 7.00 5.90 | 6.25 | 5.40 
KansasCity| 6.90 | 7.10 | 7.90 | 5.40 | 6.75 | 5.75 
Pittsburg | 7.00 | 7.05 148 | 6.85 | 6.15 | 6.30 

| 











At Chicago, receipts of*cattle have 
light of late. Farm activities 
are believed to account for the small 
iipments. Demand begins to show 
some increase. Reports throughout the 
country. from the beef trade are more 
encouraging. Buyers are inclined to 
purchase sparingly, supplying only 
their own immediate needs in the 
hope of forcing the market lower, but 
with corn planting in the country and 
nereased retail demand, the market 
splays no weakness. Choice to prime 
‘rs $6.85 @7.25, good to choice 6.25 
6.75, butcher cows 4.50@5.75, choice 
ers 4.75@6.25, butcher bulls, 4@ 
525, canners and eutters 2.25@3.50, 


peen 





stockers and feeders 3.30@5.60, milk- 

‘ and springers, each 35@60, choice 
celves 6.25@7 

In the face of rather poor quality, 

the average price of hogs has held at 

vut $7.25 for more than a week. 

pts continue small. Shippers are 

ng sparingly. Receipts show large 


portion of light weights, a feature 


h has been noted throughout the 

r and Spring and is attributed to 
feeding wing to high price of 
Heavy packing and selected 

ing hogs 7@7.50 p 100 lbs, mixed 
‘ing and butcher: hogs of a much 

ter weight reached the same top 
7.45, but the range was 5c lower. 
Light packing and shipping hogs 6.85 


1.00, pigs 6.15@ 7.35. 
Lambs in light supply and- holding 
up to former high quotations. 


ent high prices “*have checked de- 
nd. Packers, however, continue to 
quite liberally. Shorn lambs 
the preference and wooled 
sell at a concession of 10c. 

p are in fairly good demand, 
ut feature to the trading. Native 


£6.50 @ 6. TH, 
7.25 @ 7.40, 


shorn western year- 
shorn native ewes 





O41 6.15, shorn western wethers 6.60 
native 6.35@7.15, spring lambs, 
ige 49 lbs 10, shorn lambs 7.25@ 
Soo, western lambs 8.10@8.50. 
GENERAL MARKETS 
otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
ire wholesale at New York. hey refer to 


it which the produce will sell from store, 
r dock From these, country con- 

freight and commission charges. 
2 small way to retailers or con- 
1 advar usually secured. 





\pples—Receipts show a marked 
. Prices are quotably un- 
i. Spys $4.50@6.25 p bbl, Bald- 


150@6, Russets 4@5. 


Beans — St marrows scarce, 
1 at $2.90 p bu, choice pea beans 
mported 2.20@2.35, red kidney 

2.42 vellov 3.45 @ 3.50, Cal limas 
>» OD 

Eges—Receipts at the large distrib- 


points recently have shown 

nea increase This is almost unac- 
table at this season of the year. 
especially show increase, 
is explained by the assertion 

e western packers had diverted 
hipments to N Y in preference 

» { cago or St Louis. At the pres- 
ent rate of receipts there will not he 
rtage eggs this year, but the 
ie of the season will be reached 
i of Apr. At New York, 
s firm in tone for high grades. 
f nearby stocks light. Near- 


Y eipts 


nstead 





choice 24@24%c, brown 23%c, west- 
ern storage pack 22%¢, southern 20% 
@ 21e. 

’ Fruits—Florida peaches ar- 
riving, commanding $4@5 p carrier 
when choice. Strawberries in ample 
supply and prices generally lower. 
Charleston 7@15c p qt, eastern shore 
Md 6@lic, N C 9@12c. A few bbls 
of watermelons on the market, selling 
at 75¢c @$1.25 p melon. 

Hides—Market is quiet; state cow 
hides in quarter lots are held at 18@ 
13%c p Ib, calf skins more active. 
Recent sales of 7 to 9-lb skins were 
quoted at $1.97%, 9 to 12's at 2.22%. 
Demand for horse hides is light, quot- 
able at 3 ea. 


Maple Product—Sugar quiet, with 


average offerings selling at 8@9c p Ib, 
syrup 60@70c p gal. 

Mill Feeds—Prices higher on all mill 
stuff. Coarse western spring bran in 
100-Ib sacks to arrive are -queted at 
$28.85 p ton, standard middlings do, 
flour middlings 30.60, red dog 32.60 in 
140-ib sacks. Bran at city mills in 
bulk 27.30, in 100-lb sacks 29, oil meal 
unchanged. Offerings very light. Nom- 
inal quotation for choice mill deliv- 
ered at Boston rate points 32@33 p 
ton, corn meal! 3.90 for kiln-dried, fine 
yellow 1.65@1.70, brewers’ meal 1.80. 


Onions — Market without = special 
feature, prices show no quotable 
change, Bermudas $1 p cra, Tex 


white 1.25@1.530, Egyptian 2.75.p bag, 
southern 1.15. 


Potatoes — Receipts of ‘domestic 
stocks steadily increasing. Heavy ar- 
rivals of potatoes which are’in good 
demand have caused an earlier tone for 
old potatoes. No 1 Bermuda $4.0@5 
p bbl, southern white do, Me 3 p 180 
lbs, state ard western 2.62@2.87, Eng- 
lish 1.75@2 p 168-lb bag, Jersey sweet 
potatoes 1.50@2 p bskt. 


Poultry—Receipts light. Market 
rather dull. Prices firm. Broiler 
chickens 25@30c p lb ! w, fowls 17@ 
17%c, roosters 10% @12c, pigeons 25 
@30c p pr, fresh killed iced broilers 
60@75c p pr, dry-picked western se- 
lected fey fowls lic, frozen turkeys 
23. @ 5c. 

Vegetables—Beets and carrots slow, 
N O stock offered at $2@3 p 100 bchs, 
old carrots $1.50@2 p bbl, Fla cukes 
$1@1.50 p bskt. Receipts of cabbage 
‘heavy, market dragging, S C 25 @60c 
p cra, Va 25@40c p bbl. Fla sweet 
eorn selling quite readily at $1@2.50 
p 100, celery $1.50@2.50 p case, egg- 
plant $1.25@1.75. Lettuce easier on 
heavy receipts. Southern 75c@$1.25 
p bskt, nearby $1.50@2.50 p bbl. oys- 
ter plant $2@4 p 400 bchs, Fla pep- 
pers $1@1.75 p carrier. Peas lower, 
owing to large offerings. N C $1.25 
@1.75 p large bskt, Va $1@1.50, pars- 
nips $1.25@1.50 p bbl, curly parsley 
5H0c@$2, rhubarb 50c@$1.25 p 100 
behs, radishes 25@50c p bskt, Jersey 


scallions 25@75e p 100 bchs, wax 
beans 75c @$1.50 bskt, green. Tic @ 


$1.25, spinach 50c @$1 p bbl, Hubbard 
squash $1@1.50, Fla 7i5c@$1.25, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
"09... 26@26% 28 @ 29 27 
. eS 24 21 
Cs.< we 25 23 


teceipts are somewhat larger at ail 
the distributing points and prices are 
accordingly easier. Offerings do not 


show full grass and are, therefore, 
not very desirable for storage. Con- 
sumptive demand, however, is quite 


heavy and there has been little accu- 
mulation. At Chicago, receipts the 
first two weeks in May were 54,986 
pkgs, compared with 35,804 the cor- 
responding period last year. Con- 
sumptive demand has been heavy 
and shipping orders helped to relieve 
the pressure of supplies, 
The Cheese Markets 

At New York, receipts increasing 
and market easier. Exporters are 
pretty good purchasers. Full cream 
specials 13@13%c p 1 small fey 
12%c, 1%-lb skim specials llc, full 
skims 2@2%c. 


by selected white 25c p doz, fair te 


























































































FACT AND FAKE 
AS TO 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
DISCS 


In view of some would-be competitors’ recent unscrupulous 
advertising a little plain talk about DISCS is in order. 

Every separator wise person knows that DE LAVAL DISCS 
revolutionized cream separator construction—increased capacity, re- 
duced speed and power required and increased efficiency. 
















= 









The man who tells you that DISCS would not increase the 
skimming efficiency—capacity and thoroughness—of any “hollow 
bowl” is either a fool or a knave. 








The man who tells you that it costs less to build a DISC 
than a “hollow bowl” separator simply lies and tries to fake you. 






The man who pictures to you a great heaping dish pan full 
of DISCS simply tries to fake you if he intimates that the DISCS of 
a DE LAVAL bow! are cleaned in that way. 


The man who pictures fo you a lot of DISCS strung along a 
picket fence simply tries to fake you if he intimates that the DISCS 
of a DE LAVAL bow! are handled in that manner. 


The man who would have you believe that the up-to-date 
DE LAVAL bow! is not the easiest, quickest and most thoroughly 
cleanable—and hence the most sanitary—of any separator made 
simply tries to fake you. 












It is a fact that some imitating DISC and BLADE separators 
are hard and difficult to clean, as are also the muzzle-loading-gun- 
barrel-like TUBULAR shaped bowl kind, but the DISCS of a 
DE LAVAL bowl are readily cleaned—as a single piece—by a 
special patent-protected DISC transfer and washer, and the whole 
machine is absolutely sanitary throughout. 








It is a fact that the DE LAVAL Company is suing infringers 
of some of its numerous patents covering different forms of the 
DISC construction, but the man who tells you that such separators 
are like or as good as the DE LAVAL simply lies to serve some 
selfish purpose of his own. 

The man who intimates to you that the DE LAVAL Company 
—on top of its sale of a MILLION machines—is not selling more 
separators in 1909 than at any previous time in its 31 years of 
creation and development of the cream separator industry eicher 













doesn’t know, doesn’t want to know, or simply lies to you. 






There is not a man competent to judge of cream separators who 
doesn’t know that the 1908-19099 IMPROVED DE LAVAL 
€REAM SEPARATORS are all-around superior to any other made, 
and the man who would try to have you believe anything else simply 
has a selfish business interest of his own to serve in doing so. 


That’s the difference between FACT and FAKE as to DISCS, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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The Conversion of 
Granny Deering 


By Marion Emma Tracy 
CHAPTER III 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CILAPTERS 
{Greenacre Point, shaking off its lethargy, decides 
to stagnate no_longer, and it. is proposed to intro- 
duce the teleplione. Granny Deering sets her in- 
@omitable will against it, believing it an invention 
of the evil one. Granny finds that the telephone 
is going in in spite of her, and that her son is 
one of those working hardest for it. She starts for 
a neighbor's, sits down to rest, and falls asleep.] 
NMINDFUL of 
all, the freight 
rumbled off up 
the line, dragged 
its ponderous self 
over thé siding 
at the top of the 

r a.¢’e and 
stopped; here it 
daily waited for 
t h e Elmsford 
The conductor swung 





special to pass. 


himself down from the caboose and 
sauntered back toward the signal 
tower for his customary chat with its 
operator. 

“Got news?” he called out. 

“She’s twenty minutes late,”’ came 


the answer through an open window. 

Here a third personality and polite- 
ly. worded query interrupted further 
conversatgon between the two. The 
operator caught the reply. 

“Yes, this is Stod’s place—stairs 
other side the corner, there.’’ Some- 
one was taking the flight by leaps and 
bounds. 

“Polished as lightning and carries 
the real encyclopedy look about him,” 
mused the conductor as he _ seated 
himself on a pile of ties, prepared to 
smoke out the »twenty minutes’ wait 
in silence. 

The newcomer grasped the hand of 
Bob Stodard in a way to have crushed 
anything less muscular. 

“Carrol Wright—not you? I've a 
mind to give the old campus whoop in 
honor of this. call! How in Jupiter 
did you get—?” 


Carrol Wright pointed in the di- 
rection from. which he had so sud- 
denly appeared: Had some aerial 


eraft been anchored to the top rail of 


the wood road fence paraHeling the 
Midland for a short distance, Stod- 
ard‘s surprise’ could have been no 


greater than at sight of the automo- 


bile actually standing there. 


“What the deuce led you _ into 
this unproductive barrenness?” asked 
Wright, dropping into the one chair 
the tower afforded. “Thought you 


were headed for the law, old man?” 

The other leaned against his levers, 
features radiant and, for the present, 
unconscious of everything save old- 
time associations at Yale. 

“IT am headed for the law, but say,” 
—here he looked away to the woods 
and a dreamy softness stole into his 
eyes—“‘when a fellow’s ‘governor’ 
drops out it’s likely to jolt the fam- 
ily exchequer, you know—no, you 
don’t know; but it does. Our for- 
tune and misfortune settled some mat- 
ters for me without my help. Mother 
and the girls are home—but I'll fin- 
ish -with Yale when I’ve saved—’” 
Bob stopped short; it galled him to 


admit his poverty. “What led you 
into this barrenness?” he quoted, 
smiling. 


“Spending a few days with a partv 
at Elmsford club,” Wright returned. 
“Merest chance that I heard your 
name; janitor gave me points on the 
route—and I pulled lever before he 
finished!”’ 

Here .the tinkling of a_ telephone 


bell diverted attention, and Boh 
straightened to answer it. 
“Private wire,” he explained, “be- 


tween ‘Freshy’ Greigs at the water- 
works, and myself—just for Yale so- 
ciabi¥tv; he had fo drop down to 
hustling, too—wait till I tell him 





you’re here!”’ Bob lifted ‘the receiver 
and called: “Hello.” 

There was an instant’s pause of ex- 
pectancy, a startled exclamation, and 
the color had fled from Bob Stodard’s 
face, leaving it drawn in hard, deter- 
mined lines. 

“What's that, Greigs—what’s that 
you’re saying?’’ he inquired, his voice 
betraying intense excitement. Fore- 
ing the receiver hard against his ear, 
almost doubting his very senses, he 
waited the next words. Then he 
sprang to the. telegraph instrument 
and, fer a moment, pounded the key 
with incredible swiftness. The an- 
swer comfirmed his fears. Snatching 
something from a corner he turned 
and faced his visitor. 

“The South Forks dam is going out! 
Can you get me through the valley ia 
time to warn—?” 

Carrol Wright was instantly through 
the door,.a strong, hearty: ‘Come, on 


Stod” for answer—his tones but tittle 
different than when he had led @ 
dash for Yale’s campus. 

The conductor, thus rudely ~ dis- 
turbed in his reverie, gazed a second 


at the two men flying down the nar- 
row path, before he fully realized ‘that 
he was commissioned to flag the Elms- 
ford special! “She pulled out of South 
Forks’ station fifteen minutes ago— 
run for .dear life, man! Stop her, 
quick! The South Forks’ dam is break- 
ipg—liable to go out’ any moment!” 
Was that what Bdd Stodard had said? 
It seemed but an echo. Hadn’t he 
been nodding and dreaming? But the 
signal at the tower was -set‘against all 


trains, and this tattered old flag was 
in his hand It must be the awful, 
paralyzing truth! 

Thought and action were almost 
simultaneous—no time to detail’a 


trainman—the 
ious! In.a 


seconds were too prec- 
twinkling he was racing 
over the ties, every muscle strained to 
its utmost. -Behind him the mutfhed 
workings of the automobile were dy- 
ing away. Before him, rising above 
the dense woodland of pines beyond 
this rock-strewn clearing, was a writh- 
ing, curling trail of smoke from the 
special’s stack! At his left, over in 
the gorge which till now had echeed 
only thundershower torrents, he could 
hear the waters lashing furiously the 
jutting} rocks and swirling. around 
barriers in their path. The flood gates 
opened into the gorge—the dam had 


weakened on the gorge side! Up here 
on the grade all was safe; in the yal- 
ley all was menaced! What a mock- 


ery the sunshine seemed in the face cf 
this impending, ghastly danger! Oh, 
the awful impotence of human agen- 
cies-to restrain the flood they had so 
cunningly imovrisoned. 

He covered his eyes with a hand to 
shut out the tragedy, then hastily fixed 
them upen a dark opening in the 
pines, between two glistening ribbons 


o° steel. The Elmsdorf special would 
shoet out of that dimness and black- 
iness! He could rob the flood of some 


victims and perhaps, after all, Stodard 
would—but no, that was impossible! 
He waved the flag frantically, trying 
to forget the haunting fancy of Stod- 
ard’s still, white face upturned, among 
the tangled debris on some wrecked 
cornfield. 
* * * ¥ 
half-forgetful of her 
surroundings Granny awoke with a 
start. She clutched ineffectually at 
space as she felt herself slipping from 
her seat. Impertinent old Sol seemed 
not to have budged a hair’s breadth; 
hence Granny judged her mission had 
not suffered through her dallying by 
the wav. She glowered again 4at 
South Forks, but no telephone fiend 
could be seen. 
Righting her sunbonnet she trotted 
off down the easy decline. out upon 
the level and hurried under the Mid- 


Dazed and 


land’s trestle at the mouth of the 
gorge, beyond which lay the long, 
sandy stretch of valley road: at the 


bend where it wound back toward 
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Greenacre. Point, was Jim Blemis’ 
home plainly banked against the hori- 
zon. She began to feel exultant. Soon 
the gurgling of water attracted her at- 
tention. The gorge creek full this dry 
time? They much have had a smart 
shower up South Forks way! Granny 
trudged on without further comment. 

Steadily, silently, stealthily 
waters rose; over the creek banks, 
across the highway, spilling into the 
gutter beyond. On and on they 
came, deepening, broadening, rippling 
around Granny's very heels. Her feet 
damp? She could scarcely credit the 
suspicion. Curious, she glanced dewn, 


then back of her. Out of the gorge 
were rushing and tumbling foam- 


tipped waves, while between her and 
them lay an everwidening sheet of 
water. What did it mean? Horror 
stiffened her features. Instinctively she 
turned and fled—fled a pitifully short 
distance; fright choked her. Just 
where the land dipped slightly, she 
paused, gasping for breath, 

The water slid over into the hollow 
in its persistent ehase and eddied 
around the thin ankles.- Chills mount- 
ed her limbs; fear -paralyzed them. 
The hem of. her. short skirt began. to 
float away on the rising tide; she 
snatched it back fiercely. 

“Oh, I’m drowndin’—I'm drowndin’! 
Them boys ’H git that telephone spite 
o’ me!” she groaned. 

This thought harried her into ac- 
tion. One step—and a slipper went 
whirling away. Granny’s heart failed 
her and she threw out appealing arms 
toward the house in the distance. 

“Oh, Mis’ Blemis, help me!” she 
shrieked. “I’m drowndin’—I be—tI 
be! Oh, Mis’ Blemis!”’ 

Poor Granny’s voice 
dwindled to a forlorn, 
that ended in sobs. 

{To Be Continued. ] 


A Spiny Feeblen 


BY CLARENCE M. WEED 


quavered and 
hopeless wail 





grow along water courses are 
more characteristic or more full 
of interest than the thorn apples or 
hawthorns. There are a great many 
different kinds 8f ‘these, and nearly 
all of them are characterized by their 
extraordinary thorns: These often 
reach a length of 2 or 3 inches, and 
are so firm and hard that they are 
formidable organs of defense to the 
plants. 
If you will study the bare twigs in 
winter to learn how these thorns grow 
you are likely to be puzzled. Perhaps 


2) EW of the trees and shrubs that 





A Thorn Is 2 Mod‘fied Branch 
you have heard someone say that the 


thorns are modified branches. You 
can easily see a well-marked, broad 
and narroW leaf scar at the base of 
the thorn, and this, of course,. would 
indicate that the latter grew directly 





the 





in front of the stem of the leaf, or as 
the botanists would say, in the axil 
of the leaf. In front of and on each 
side of the leaf scar there is usually 
a small, rounded bud, with two in- 
distinct oblique scars below it. If 
you look carefully with a lens along 
the outer half of the thern you will 
see some curious little transverse 
*-arks, which are suggestive of leaf 
scars, but you will probably find it 
rather difficult to imagine just how 
cuch a hard, spiny object should have 
been developed. 
Watching the Making of a Thorn 
The easiest way to supply the de- 
sired knowledge is to examine a vig- 
orous hawthorn shrub during the lat- 
ter part of May, about the time the 
blossoms are out. You will then be 
able readily to believe that the spines 
are indeed modified branches, for you 
will see’ them in the process of de- 
velopment rising from the axil of the 


leaves as slender, green, hairy pro- 
j-c ions, bearing along the sides 


toward the outer end small, curiously 
modified leaves. Beside the base of 
the large leaf there are twe stipules, 
apparently ‘attached to*the petiole, 
rather’than to the main branch. On 
each side of the green thorn, at the 
base, there is a little léaflike bract, 
in the axil of which you can see that 
a tiny bud is forming. 

Possibly; if*you are very fortunate, 
you will find a spine with well-de- 
veloped leaves, which, of course, will 
surely show that the thorn: is simply 
a modified branch. A drawing of one 
of these curious thorns with large 
leaves is reproduced herewith. 
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Gungawap. Conversation 
BY JOE CONE 





Ez Pelham stopped outside the gate 
One mornin’ somethin’ after eight, 2 
An’ says, says he, “good morning’, CY, 
"Tain’t neighborly to pass right by 
’Thout sayin’. ‘howdy’; by the way, 

I hope- you're feeling’ well today ? 
Fust rate. I’m feelin’ purty fair 
‘Cept roomertisnf ev’rywhere 

Frum head te foot: but then, I guess, 
Thet I’ll.ovtgrow it, more or less 
Hol’ on, now, Cy, I-wanter tell 

You’ *bout Hen Billin’s hoss trade; well, 
You knéw the sorrel mare he got - 
Frum Deacon Hiram Watson—what: 
You didn’t? Well; he did, an’ now 
He’s traded him ag‘*in,: by swow 

Fur Perkin’s ol’ holler-back, 

An’ rumors is he doesn’t lack 

Much uy bein’ skinned alive, tho’ 
Henry ite thinks he ain’t so slow 


The boat wuz late this. mornin’; say, 
She’s gittin’ slower. ev’ry day. 
Bimeby we'll hev to hoof it, Cy. 

An’ git there durn sight quicker I 
Expect a barl ux kKarosene 

Up frum New York; I save betwee n 
Twenty an’ twenty five.per c 


Over Bill Jones’s mixture; he. _ 
Don’t like it much, but bizniz, CY, 
Is bizniz;:thet’s twixt you an’ I 


Joe Peters. he’s laid up ag’in 
With roomertism, leg an’ shin: P 
But ef ‘twuz figgered right down ne 


Fiis case, I bet. ain’t wus’n mine se 
Say, did you hear "bout ’Rastus Bent: 
¥ou didn’t? Well, he went an’ lent 

Thet hired man uv Widder Hay’s | ote 


Teri dollars: now he’s skipped, an’ 
A tollerabul likelihood , 
He’s quit this here o’ town fur £00 


An’ say, the Deans’ are goin’ away; 
Didn’t hear jest where to, but say. 
They won’t be no one left here, Cy- 
Bimeby, I guess, but you an I ave 
Yes, guess thet’s all I’ve got to Say, 
Come out an’ see us, Cy; “good day 


Then Ez whipped up an’ left, “fore Wy.” 





Had scurce a chance to say , 
An’ yit. down street, I’ve often heard 
Thet Ezra scurcely says a word. 
Very Much Alike 

Mrs J: “Mrs Gabs was at tne 
house this morning. She remincs 
of an automobile.” 

Mr J: “What’s the answer, my 
dear ?”’ 

Mrs J:. “She’s- always running 


other people down.” 
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With The Host 


HERE is a letter in the Open 
| Forum which does my heart 
good and which I hope every 
girl and young man and every father 
and mother will read and think over. 
it is by Pennsylvania, an old-fashioned 
girl Thank God that there are some 
“old-fashioned” girls still! Pennsyl- 
vania and her friend of like ideas 
have found out that they not only de- 
mand but command the respect and 
liking of the young men with whom 
they are brought in contact. It will 
always be so. Let us hear from some 
more “old-fashioned” girls. 

Come again Pennsylvania. We want 
more of your sound, wholesome opin- 
ions. 
and the 

Weep, and you weep alone; 

For the good old earth has need of 

your mirth, 

It has sorrow enough of its own.” 

Good sound advice that old English 
clas offers, isn’t it? Try ~ it. It’s 
worth it. I’m trying it. I find it pays. 

“I believe that today is better than 
yesterday, and that tomorrow will be 


“Smile, 


better than today,” said George F. 
Hoar Of course, this is a better age 
in which to live than the world has 
ever seen, and it is constantly grow- 


ing b tter. Nail that fact down hard 
and clinch it in your own mind, no 
matter what the pessimists say. 





The Open Forum 





Why would it not be 


Dear Host: 
of profit to ourselves to exchange 
ideas as to books, giving lists of those 
whi we h&ve found best, most help- 
fu information, ideas and ideals? 
IT a taking note of books which 
mal strongest appeal to me; this 
with a view to making a select list 


f 100 published within the last 20 
year ind to include all classes, those 
chos being simply the best of their 


it is. I will be 17 in a very short time 
and contrary to custom I shall remain 
a mere girl for a year or two yet. I 
prefer the simple, girlish braid of hair 
to unnatural waves, puffs and “rais.” 
A friend of mine began “keeping com- 
pany” when she was but 1; she has 
been married over a year and a half, 
and it is yet several months until she 
reaches her twentieth birthday. An- 
other friend, a schoolmate of both 
of us, whose ideas are old-fashioned 
like my own, visited this girl before 
her marriage and chanced to be there 
the evening her friend called. Their 
actions shocked her. This was re- 
sented by the girl who replied: “I 
used to think as you do, too; you'll get 
over it.” Used to think it, and only 
16! But the other girl hasn’t “got 
over it, and in my oprmion, never will, 
She is now nineteen, a jolly, lovable 
gifl, liked and respected by all her 
male acquaintances, yet adhering as 


TABLE TALK 


firmly as ever to the childish opinions 
She plainly expressed. Liberties are 
never attempted. I believe the fault 
lies with the girl. Conscience, aided 
by natural modesty, will surely and 
effectively dictate as to the propriety 
or impropriety of anything.—[ Pennsy|!- 
vania. 


A’ Practical Girl 


Dear Host: I am a girl of 158, 
and I agree with S. M. K. about those 
kissing games. There are many young 
people in our neighborhood and we 
have had lots of good times. They 
have played those kissing games, but 
I never joined, as I do not think that 
any nice or ladylike girl will disgrace 
herself by kissing a boy or man. I 
aiso think that a man can be nice and 
yet use tobacco. I don’t mind smok- 
ing, but chewing always gives me the 
creeps. I read the article, Ideal 
homes, and I think that it ought to be 


: S ~_ c . 
{17} 64s 
a girthood training to prepare her- 
self to preside over just such a home. 
My mother has been rather weakly 
for the last seven or eight years, and 
I have to take the work on my shoul- 
ders, as I am the only girl and have 
five brothers, so I have learned al- 
most all the ins and outs of house- 
keeping, and I am not at all sorry 
that I had to learn. Please do not 
think that I am boasting, for I think 
it is any girl’s duty to learn such 
things.—[G. M., Neb. 
It Surely Is 

Dear Host: When I look over the 
weekly papers it seems as if I read 
of more sorrow than happiness. But 
I know of many homes where love 
and peace rule. It did me good when 
{I read the following lines by The 
Host: “In spite of all that we read 
and hear and see to the contrary the 
world is growing better.”—[New York 
Girl. 











kind—fiction, travel, biographical, etc. 
Fol ing are some which have made 
Sp appeal.to me: The Perfect 
Tribute, Mary R. 8S. Andrews; Cui- 
ture Without College, William C. Gan- 
nett; Story of My Life, Mary A. Liv- 
ermore; Seven Oaks, J. G. Holland; 
A sur-in-Hand Through Britain, 
Andr Carnegie; Recollections of 
Pea ind War, Margaret A. Prior; 
A Literary Courtship, Anna Fuller; Up 
Fro Slavery, Booker T. Washing- 
tor The Faith That Makes Faithful, 
William C. Gannett and Jenkyn Lloyd 
Jor The Crisis, Winston Churchill. 
W 1t others suggest their favorites 
Ma ng recent books?—[{E. F. ‘D., 
\n Old-Fashioned Girl 

Dear Host: The reproof given “Our 
Git in the issue of May 1 by 8S. M. 
K ns to be merited. We have not 
res led as we should to the invita- 
to » cordially given to express our 
nda I think the article about the 
id Home” was well worth read- 
ing, us well as adopting as a theme for 
é | thought I agree with S. M. 
K. the subject of tobacco and the 
hicest men. The men who are devoid of 
faults are very, very few and while the 
use of tobacco is not excusable by any 
means, there are a number of things | 
ag t deal worse—lying, theft, use cf 
liquor and profanity. It is more per- 
~ le in my opinion for men to use | 
tob » than for girls to permit liber- | 
ties [ was called “stuck up” by my 
chun it school because I was so par- | 
ticular about things which seemed all | 
right to her. I’d rather be considered | 
80 than to lose, in a measure, my self- 
respect and go contrary to my ideas 
of right and wrong. If girls would 
just try to be children as long as pos- 
sible it would be a different world. At 
fifteen and sixteen they turn up their 
_ lengthen their dresses, adopt the 
lanner 


of girls 


- years older than 
thems Ives, 


a consider themsleves too 
stown up” and dignified to join the 
younger children’s games when asked 
lew H iving beaux and neglecting their 
ture, surely is not the training fu- 

wives and mothers should have. 
nas old-fashioned idea of girls re- 
co ng such until 18 or 19 seems to 

sone out of style,” desirable as 
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world smiles with you, | 


You bend every energy towards 
making your farm produt¢tive. : 


making it attractive? 


Not attractive as a piece of improved 
real estate; not attractive as a money- 
making institution, but attractive as a 


home. 


If there was a farm implement that 
would make your acres more productive, 
you would buy it without question. 

Would you not, just as willingly, 
buy an instrument that would make 
your home brighter, more cheerful and 


more interesting? 
Then buy an 


Edison 
Phonograph 


the wonderful invention of Thomas A. 
Edison, an instrument planned and 


perfected for the sole P 


multiplying the songs o 


urpose of so 
great singers, 
the music of famous bands and the jokes 
and stories of great entertainers, that 
everybody may enjoy what otherwise 
‘ would be the pleasure of the few. 


What are you doing towards 


Consider the attraction such an in- 
strument would mean in your home, 
bringing it in touch with all that is pop- 


ular and best in music and songs. 


How could your hours of rest be 
better and more profitably spent than 
by listening to a song by a prima donna 
or a music comedy favorite, a’ rousing 
march by a band of distinction or a 
monologue by a man who has made the 


whole country laugh? 
There is probably an Edison dealer 


and Records. 








in the town or city near you who has 
the new Edison Phonographs and all 
the latest Records. 
Learn about the Amberol Records—Mr. 
Edison’s latest invention— Records that 
play twice as long as the standard Edison 
Records and longer than any other 
Record of any kind. If there is no Edi- 
son dealer near you, write us for a com- 
plete catalogue of Edison Phonographs 


Ask to hear them. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CQ. 
152 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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Children and! Work 


BY GLADYS WYATT’ SINCLAIR 


HILE all children should do 
W light work, many fathers and 

mothers expect from _ their 
children too: high a quality of work 
and too. faithful performance of un- 
pleasant tasks. Excellent and loving 
mothers fret themselves and scold the 
girls because they do not always do 
their best with dishes and dusting, 
because they do not want the work 
well done. “Your mind. isn’t on your 
work!” “You are not interested!” is 
the accusation. 

That is exactly the point. They are 
not interested as the mother is, nor 
should it be expected of them. They 
are only children, strangers in a 
world full of fascinating play and new 
things to learn. These are their legit- 
imate interests. These belong to the 
child naturally. -Work does _ not, 
though a certain amount of work is 
wise, in view of the lives they will 
have to live. 

Children think in outlines, so to 
speak. Their minds do not grasp de- 
tails, and so they hate them. Mary, 
for instance, may see the need of 
washing the cups and _ kettles—she 
knows When and why they will be 
used again. She can not see the need 
of being particular with cupboard cor- 
ners and stove hearth, nor why that 
dish should have to be emptied and 
this fruit can wasked today instead of 
tomorrow. To you an immaculate 
kitchen is a real satisfaction. To her 
a kitchen is only a place to get meals. 
Her child mind doesn’t grasp the im- 
maculateness, nor, if it did, would it 
give her pleasure. The new game, the 


swing, her book or her doll’s new 
dress are her pleasures; and this is 
right. 


The boys and girls are like colts 
and kittens, in mind, much longer 
than we think. Sunshine and a full 
stomach are enough. They cannot see 
the necessity for work as we see it. 
They camnot look :head. Nor do we 
really ‘want them to. None of us like 
old heads on young shoulders in other 
respects, and we must not look for 
them. in this. 

The young muscles are soft and un- 
trained; they tire. easily. The little 
hands are unskillfvl and slow; tasks 
that we would do “while you wait’’ 
seem never-ending to them. How well 
I remember, when I was eleven, re- 
garding my father as I now should 
a wondrous high-power machine, be- 
cause he would spring into my hate- 
ful potato sprouting with such zest, 
accomplishing more in five minutes 
than I could in half an hour. 

My mother encouraged me at such 
work to see how much I could @do 
while I sang one of my school songs, 


or while I counted a hundred. Of- 
ten we would race. Could I pick up 
four bushel baskets of chips while 


If I did a cer- 
a given time she 


she made four beds? 
tain amount in 














Work Case Open 


MOTHERS’? PROBLEMS 


VACATION PATTERNS FOR CHILDREN 


See our pattern article on this page for full 





would sometimes pin a red star on my 
apron, to be worn all day. Not that 
I shouldn’t have had to do the work 
anyway, but the star and the song 
and the racing added an incentive 
that my childish mind could grasp 
and appreciate. 

Make the children work-—some. 
Make them do their work reasonably 
well. But make helping and pleasing 
you the object, and your praise the 
reward of their efforts. If the work 
is slighted require it to be righted, 
but be™pleasant about it. You will 
save yourself and the children “much 
unhappiness if you do not expect 
them to care about the work itself, to 
be enthusiastic about it as you are, 
or to remember instructions too long. 
You want them to have a happy 
childhood; so get what work you must 
from them by patient telling and over- 


sight, and remember that they are 
eareless, happy children but a little 
while, and the grown-up years are 


long—long. 





Vacation Patterns 





several 
who 


Here we have collected 
patterns for boys. and girls 
will be turned loose when school 
is out. We believe that mothers 
will be quick to appreciate the attrac- 
tiveness and utility of the patterns 
here offered. 

No 2809—The boys’ blouse and 
knickerbockers here shown are easily 
made by the home dressmaker. There 
is nothing at all difficult about them, 
For rough and tumble wear brown 
khaka makes excellent material. Sizes 
5, 7, 9, 11 and 18 years. 

No 2823—Here’s 2. boy’s Indian 
suit. This will delight every young- 
ster with good red blood in his veins. 
It will delight the mothers equally 
well, because it is a splendid play 
suit, a suit in which a boy can knock 
about to his heart’s content. These 
Indian play suits are very simple in 
construction: and should be made 





description 


Tt 


large enough to slip over a boy’s 
other clothes. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. 

No 2793—This girl’s dress is a sim- 
ple frock especialiy adaptable to 
wash goods. The dress fastens at the 
center back.under a box plait. Sizes 
6, 8, 10, 11 and 14 years. 

No 2815—A ‘practical little apron is 
this. The full body portion is gath- 
ered to the shallow yoke pointed in 
front and round in the back and fin- 
ished with a deep hem. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. 

No 2813—This girl’s Indian play 
suit gives the little maid of the 
household a chance to play on equal 
terms with her brother who is rejoic- 
ing in his Indian suit. The suit should 
be developed in heavy tan or. mud- 
colored linen, or khaki. Most attrac- 
tive little suits are made up by this 
pattern. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. 

How to Order 

These patterns_are 10. cents egch, 
and should be ordered by number of 
our Pattern Dept, this office. Do not 
fail to state the size wanted. 


A New Work Case 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 


E work case illustrated here- 
with has several “handy” fea- 
‘tures. <A piece of heavy card- 
board is needed for the foundation, 
8% inches wide by 16% inches long. 
This is ruled off into thirds and the 
lines across the piece‘should be traced 
with knife point and creased sharply. 
The covering is of flowered cretonne 
on the outside, with plain for lining, 
and when cut, the pieces should meas- 
ure 17% inches by 9%; this allowing 
an inch to turn in all around. ~ The 
edges are then overhanded together 
around all but on end section, stretch- 
ing the material tightly over the 
board. 
The stitching through the hinges is 








done. with cord, matching the lining. 


‘ 


in color, and then the unfinished sece 


tion is padded on the inside with threg 
layers of cotton.wadding and the 
edges of the cretonne overhanded to- 
gether around this section also. The 
néedlebook measures 4 inches long by 
2 inches wide and has a cover of plain 
cretonne with white flannel leaves ang 
is fastened to the foundation at its 
upper end. The strip of narrow elastie 
to hold the thimble is placed on this 
‘section also, and the remaining sur. 
face, as it is padded, makes an excel- 
lent pincushion. 

Two strips of wide elastic arg 
stretched across the middle section 
and stitched at their ends. One holds 
needles, braid, bobkin and seissorg: 
and the other, tape, emery and darning 
cotton. These bands are caught down 
between the inserted articles, and can 





Work Case Closed 
easily be replaced when their elastic 


ity is gone. 

The plain cretonne strip for the 
pouch on the third division, is 
inches deep and 13 wide. One edge 
of this is stitched to form a 
narrow casing an? the other 
is laid in 4 half-ineh pleats. This 


edge is then hemmed to the lining. 
The ends are overhanded to the sides 
of the case and narrow elastic is run 
through the casing and fastened at 
each end. This forms a convenient 
receptacle for spools of cotton, darn- 
ing egg, etc, and the case is now 
complete except’ for the strings, for 
which a yard of ribboh divided into 
four, is required. 








Simpson-Eddystone 

















Intensely fast colors 
and fine, durable quality 
of fabric are absolutely 
assured by our scientific 


new process. Stylish 


yet economical. 


Ask your deal- |New Process 
er for Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Zephyrette 
Ginghame. oS 4 
Write us his F SS 
name if he 
hasn’t them in 
stock. We'll i 
help him sup- 
ply you. ac arty 
acce @ eubsti- 
geoeet Zephyrettes 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co 
Philadelphia 
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DIRECT from FACTORY at 
Wholesale Prices, Freight Paid 
i se. 
Ye gill to 700 of tho pene Price en whore 4 
ished, ready to set up, safe delivery insured. 
Then, after is 

















we refund your 
money if you are 
satisfied. 


from 
$5.00 
to 
$20.00 
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Suppose 
BY MARGARET BAMSEY 
Suppose, my little lassie, that it rains 
and rains and rains; 
Suppose the skies are dark, and all 
the world is dripping wet; 
If I were you, I wouldn’t mar my brow 
with gloomy looks,- 
For, little lass, a frowning face ne’er 


sun shine yet. 
your heart’s sun shine, 


made the 
Suppose you let 


and smile the clouds away; 
I’m sure you'll see, ere long, my lass, 
that brighter grows the day. 
And you, my little lad, suppose you hear 
the woodland call 
With luring voice of laughing brook, 
and bird, and whisp’ring breeze; 
I wouldn’t fret if I were you, while 
sparkling raindrops fall, 
And in their glee dance in the pools 
beneath the maple trees; 


whistle my little 
for then 

long till “Old Sol” shows 
face again. 


the Rat Hunt 


Suppose merrily, 
lad, 
l not seem 
his shining 


you 


T wil 





BY ILL TEMPLER 
HE dinner table was set on the 
I flagged floor of the long old 
wood shed, where-.the cool 
wind could sweep through the arches 
to the east, and out through the big 
door to the west. Will had been out 
feeding his chickens and was the last 
to sit down. “Something is taking 
the chicken feed in the little coop,” 
said he, “and there’s a hole in the 
dirt floor near the corner.” 

“That’s rats,” said- Dick, who had 
had his hair all: removed by the clip- 
pers and who looked very funny with 
a red bandanna handkerchief tied 
ver his head to keep off the flies. 
That's rats and we'll dig ‘em out 
while the horses are eating.” 

Ben always sat beside Dick’s. chair 

dinner and at the word “rats” he 
gave his master a little poke with his 


which meant, “Am I to be in 
rat hunt?” 

‘You had better take Molly along,” 
in Belle, not without a touch of 
sarcasm. “Dogs are slow and clumsy, 

d rats get away from them.” 
Better take ’em both,” said Jim, 
seldom said much, but who was 

wn to be practical. 

Quit a little procession went out 
west door after the horses had 
n fed There was Will, tall and 
and “fat as a@ match,” who 
ried a shovel on his’ shoulder. 
l ime Dickin hisred bandanna, 
2 spade as if it were a walking 
S Of course, Ben was by his 
ad up, ears cocked and tail 
in the air like a buff feather 
Jim, silent, armed with 2 
held third place. The rear 
vrought up by Belle, wearing her 
sunbonnet, and little Schuy- 
l the baby of the fagnily. Just out- 


nose, 
that 


ler 


the 














Daughter 


Puzzie—Find the Farmer’s 








side the door they met Molly, who had 
been watching a mouse hole in the 
cow stable for some hours, without 
success, and who was tired and hun- 
gry and a little cross. She at once 
touched Her nose to Ben’s nose, which 
in cats and dog language means: 
“What's going on here? 

“O,” said the dog with a patroniz- 
ing air, “nothing that will interest a 
cat. We are going over by the road 
on a rat hunt, that’s all. Run along 
now and get your dinner, there’s a 
good kitty. I left some nice bread 
and meat in the dish for You.” 

“Dinner, indeed,” fretted Molly, 
“and you going on a rat hunt! Father 
says I’m the finest rat catcher in the 
country, and if there’s t hunt on, I’m 
going to be in it.” 

“Well, come along then,” said Ben, 
“only if there’s a rat, don’t you géc in 
my way.” 

“Huh, your way,” sniffed Molly, and 
she stuck her tail straight up, craned 
out her slim neck and marched b:2- 
side Belle with long, soft, strides to 
the chicken coop by the road where 
a consultation was held. 

“That’s a pretty low place to dig 
in,” said Will, doubling himself like 
a jackknife preparatory to getting in- 
to the coop. 

“Tip the coop over and move it out 
of the way,” suggested the practical 
Jim, and it was done. Then Belle 
and Schuyler got on the fence, Jim 
got his slat ready for business, Ben 
and Molly got in everybody’s way, 
and Will and Dick began to dig. 

Although their human companions 
did not understand them at the time, 
I have no doubt but that the cat and 
dog held a conversation during that 
exciting moment, and I think it ran 
something like this. 

“Smells tike rats,” yelped Ben. 

“Looks like rats,”’ Molly agreed. 

“If I could get my nose into that 
hole, I’d soon smell ’em out.” 

“You'd better keep your nose 
that hole or you'll get hurt. 
have such long noses.” 

“Well, dogs can smell things.” 

“Yes, but they can’t see after four 
o'clock. Now cats—” 

Molly’ never finished that sentence 
for at that moment a bouncing, big, 
gray rat popped out of the hole. Jim 
made a crack at him, missed him by a 
foot, stumbled and sat down in the 
hole. The rat slipped past and ran 
down the highway, Ben in full cry at 
his heels, then a streak of gray and 
white fur—that was Molly—close be- 
hind, while in the rear the heavy 
shoes of Will and Dick threw gravel 
into space. Fifty feet from the hole 
Ben took the rat by the neck, flung 
him high into the air, 
him as he fell and crushed the life 
out of him with his strong teeth. 
Molly was indignant; she felt that her 
reputation as a rat catcher was in 


out of 
Dogs 


deftly caught | 


jeopardy and that Ben had exceeded | 


She gave the dead rat a 
slight sniff, interviewed Ben with a 
nose-touch and said in unmistakable 
eat language: “Now, Mister Ben, T 
suppose you think you've done it, and 
I guess you. have; but where there’s 
one big rat in a hole, there’s always 
another; so, when the next one is dug 
out, you must let me catch him.” 

“And if I don’t,” questioned Ben. 

“Then the fur will fly,” returnei 
Molly darkly. 

Three minutes later a second big, 
gray rat. dodged Jim’s ill-aimed blow 
and ran down the road pursued bv 
dog, cat and boys in the order named. 
Again Ben caught the rat and dis- 
patched it in artistic style; then there 
was something’ doing. Molly’s tail 
swelled to three times its natural size, 
every hair in her body seemed to 
point toward her head, her eyes 
flashed fire and from her wide open 
mouth came the most ‘unearthty 
howls and. yowls and  earsplitting 
yells. She sprang directly upon Ben’s 


his rights. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ 
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shoulders and burying her teeth into 
his neck used all four claws to “make 
the fur fly.” And how the fur did 
fly. She kept up her growling all the 
time and I suspect her language as 
understood by Ben ran: “Oh, you 
will, will you? I teld you—to leave 
that rat to me and:you wouidn’t do 
it. Take that, and that and teat, you 
pig dog you.” 

Now, Ben was a genuine canine 
gentieman and I have always thought 
it was a good thing for Molly that he 
was_such. By not one yelp of pain did 
he acknowledge the presence of the 
squalling fury on his back, but when 
he had borne his burden back to the 
starting point, he calmly shook the 
cat to the ground, close by where 
Dick’s spade had just deposited a nest 
of five young rats, pink in color and 
almost 3 inches long. Very gingerly 
he touched his nose to the little 
squirming things, and turning to 
Molly, I think he said: “There now, 
you are so anxious to kill some rats, 
there’s a whole nest of them. I don’t 
want ’em and you can have ‘em,” 

And Molly, poor, disappointed, dis- 
gusted Molly, gravely boxed his ears 
and turning, marched off to wher: 
Belle was standing: ‘“Meouw,”’ 
said, looking up into Belle’s face, ani 
Belle took her into her arms and car- 
ried her to the house where she had 
her dinner and forgot about the rats. 





she 








Mutual Indignation 
He (indignantly) :“* Your father said 


said that was as homely as your 
puppy.” 

She (also indignantly): ““Why, how 
can father say that? My puppy is any- 


thing but homely.” 








What would you take ? 
Suppose you were required to live 
for a certain length of time on only 
one ar‘icle of food. Which would you 
choose ? 

There is one food that stands with- 

out a rival for such a test. Quaker 
Oats is that one. It furnishes more 
strength with least wear and tear on 
the digestive organs than any other 
food. You'll feel well and strong at 
the end of the time. Try it. Don’t stop 
eating other things, but eat more 
Quaker Oats and you'll notice the gain 
in strength. 
- The regular size package of Quaker 
Oats sells at 10c, the large family size 
packages cost 25c, and the family size 
package containing a piece of beauti- 
ful china for the table costs 30c. All 
grocers sell these. 

Eat Quaker Oats daily for break- 
fast, it strengthens you for the day’s 
work, 









Selling This 5-Plece Kitch en Set 

Wf H. &. CUNNING. AM. 
AGENTS 22 
menee, 

Selling from 50 to 500 sets per wi 
You can doit. Send ur east. 
day and let us PROVE Experience 
uneecessary. We aon hew to make 
$8 to an a day. — Farnished 
to workers. Start quick— va today. 

THOMAS. MFO. CO. 
wt. Ohio 
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GUARANTEED 


A. J. TOWER 
Boston, U U. S.A. 
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TOWER CANADIAN CO., led. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


On Rainy Days 
A Fish Brand Slicker 
will keep you dry 


And give you full value in 
comfort and long wear 


$3. 


00 
WATERPROOF 


Bold by first-class Retailers the country 
ever, Send for our Free Catalogue 


co. 





ions 











$1000 ACRE. 
Outdoor 


work 


for full information. 
J. W. WHITE, 
GENERAL INDL. 





FARMS. 


Why aot locate in Manatee 
Couaty, (West Coast)? Ten 
acres met as much as a hun- 
dred in Northern Skates. 
Delightful climate, abundant 
rainfall, convenient markets. 


VEGETABLES NET 


the year 
round, several crops a season, 


Lands reasonable. Write 


AGENT, 
-- — AIR LINE, 


T. 20 
PORTSMOUTH, VA 
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4l4 by 6 inches, f 


tains, 
in stenciling, 25c 





together with 


talog is 
EE 


Send today for 
our free catalog 
of fine embroid- 
ery goods and 
cut stencils. We 
make a specialty 
of cutting sten- 
cils to order at 
low prices. This 
windmill, ‘size 
or stenciling cur- 
instructions 
postpaid. Sten 


cil outfits 50c upward. 
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THE ARTICRAFT CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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{2 “yy Day, 4th July, 
beautiful desi ricl 


STAR post ¢ CARD Co., 


‘ colors, uneq ue, all 


124 Bo. 8th eee Philadetpbia, 


OST CARDS 
Floral, Births » ete. 
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VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 


bearing name 





good. 


all thicknesses and kinds of material. 
No others like them. 





Th 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


Have sewed their reputation for QUALITY fast to 
the heartstrings of over a million FROST em 


There are two special oualities which are the sole 
of these machines.—Confidence and Resi 
NEW. HOME establis 
pe poem | at once to every want of the.operator: 

perfectly resigned to all kinds of sewing, self 


ation. “vac 2 
a queens by 

always ready 
-adjusting to 
ere are no others as 


Remember THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST in the end. 
We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our 


product and have dealers in all parts of the world. 
“NEW HOME” can be purchased from our authorized dealers only. 


never runs out. 


Sewing machines 


bearing name 
Warranty 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 










































































































FAN? 
hard steel wire which Is inspected be tobe wy tie 





Anthony knot full length souvenir hat sh we 
free: The head is an exact Anthony k it 








for a member of your family. a foritnow—TODA 





Anthony tenes i 
pore woven intd the fence, 


ptvanived 
Btays 1 waraliel with patte Son hi iited Me or ochre 
ground. You never forget anything you see about Ti ony e n Cc e 


appear So tbe fence, oe tes baat pouanae a Ary ee. . a hat zene Fes never forget the best thing you ever saw in oe 


the knot—a knot : C 
Sathosy fence, ts eran 
every roll of fence is catetally Inspected 
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A Special-Value Lantern 


Liberty Lanterns are worth more in 
actual service than any lantern made and 
don’t cost a penny more. 


iberty 


anterns 


give the broadest, strongest, whitest light. They 











won't jar down or jolt out. ‘The bail stands 
at any angle. <A strong coiled spring holds the 
globe steady. The globe is the thinnest, tough- 
est chimney Blass made. Don’t be persuaded 
to buy the “‘just as good’’ kinds. Buy the 
best—Liberty Lanterns. 
' Hnotat your dealer’s, write us, 
_ SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 











A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 
By F. D. COBURN 


Secsetary Kansas Department of Agriculture 


Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn? 
Coburn of Kansas? 

Swine is a great coy in Denanine: and Coburn is a 
great man, a great author and a = hog authority. 

Coburn has written a book, a big book of over 600 
Page es treating of swine from every bre ase 

his. book will interest you; it will he p you, and it 

will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 

If you do not raise hogs now, you will after glancing 
through this book; and yes will get so much good, so 
much help, and so much enthusiasm that you will be 
certain to make money out of hogs. 

This volume is handsomely printed on fine paper, from large, clear 
type and is antag illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 
nificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, printed on a special 
plate paper. Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
anatomical and physiological model of the hog. This model consists 
“OF a series’ of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
able’ paper, showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, etc., 
in their relative positions. This model is accompanied by an elabo- 
rate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 

The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine silk cloth; 


gold side and back stamping, making one ‘of the handsomest _ and 
most attractive agricultural books now before the public. 


Price, net, $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street : New York 





SWINE IN AMERICA 
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When you Gulld or Repair remember that the most 
durable and economical material is concrete, also that 


ATLAS, foto CEMENT 


QuR PREE BOOK “Concrete Construction about the Home and on the 
arm.” Contains over 100 —— and illustrations of concrete houses and sugecs. 
a te the prospective builder. 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co., Dept. 28 30Broad St.,N.Y.: 


ATLAS, the cement bought by the U.8. Government for:the Panama Canal. 





































Get Guclaekaad We'll Make Right Prices 


Oot « our interesting “Black M Bugay"’ Sent 
o ‘Torrade YOU Piso tsa tak out inant the any’ mete 
urre’ “Ta 
o ade and “hill climbers” nl oe builtfor poaeticol use. No 
rring—No blowups en 2 to MS milesan 
erg miles on is gallon of gasoline—Safe— 
Women can easily rup ~ 


BLACK MOTOR w= 


= agai ever ime orse power. Both “get li — 
\y we dain eve worry andexpense. Investigate and 
hy wilh © FOU right Prices. Write for Catalog No. A- 60. 


f =i 
is Ya BLACK MFG. CO. 124 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ulinois 
































Just a Penny for Postal 
Brings You This Big Book 


SAVE $25 to $40 cash ona highest quality Buggy or Harness as 
shown in this-big book of-75 styles—all sold direct to you ‘at 
actual factory prices.. We give you one full’ month’s Free Trial 
_jand two years’ guarantee of good service. and permanent satis- 
faction. Get our prices and compare with others—then 
decide to try your selection without risk on your 
part. Get your namein to us on a postal at once WAY, 
—s0 you can see how much others overcharge NAG DIRECT 
you and how much you save by dealing I\ 
Cae TO YOU 
pT NL Y 


.direct with us—the manufacturers. 
AS SH NY Sas 




























COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. Vv 
Station C2 Columbus, Ohio AY 


Columbus Buggies 


RUSS & CABLE WIRE FENCE 


Let us tell you why it is better than any // 
other fencing made 


To begin with, it is woven Srom strong, steel wire of high tensile strength 
—then galvanized" AFTER weaving, through a bath of molten pure c that 
thorough and as evenly distribute a heavy protecting coat equal to 10 per cent oft the 
whole weight of the fence—for this reason it is absolutely rust proof, 

Other “galvanized” wire fence is only wiped with a very thin coating which will not 

amount to over 2 1-2 to 3 hist fo = “ the weight ofthe wire. For this reason Truss & 
Cabie Wire Fence will to six times as long because it hasa protection of 
four to six times as much zin: 


Makes an indestructible fence for 
farm, railroads, ranches and parks 


On account of the heavy coat of zine, it is stronger and lasts longer than any other 
fence. Easy of erection,—ly one man if necessary r—negrairing fewer posts than many 
other forms of fencing. No expensive tools required. Made in two-inch and four-inch 
widths rolled in convenient, compact bundles of 75 to 100 pounds each and sold had the 
rod. A few or many strands ¢an be put up as required. 

These advantages alone should seveat 5 to you, but also remember that Truss & 
Cable Wire Fence costs no more than ordinary wire fencing that is suro to rust out 
in a very few years, 

Remember this fact when next you buy and ask your dealer for Truss & Cable Wire 
Fence, If he cannot supply you, write to. ns direct for Catalogue A—absolutely free— 
When writing please mention your dealer’s name. 
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WRIGHT WIRE Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
« NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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